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‘THE BEST PIANOS: 
FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE 


ARE THOSE THAT SELL 
QUICKLY AT GOOD PRICES. 




















TE NEWBY © EVANS PIANOS 


MEET THESE REQUIREMENTS, 





OTHER POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


MAKE THEM EXCELLENT BUSINESS MISSIONARIES, 
ATTRACTING NEW TRADE WHEREVER INTRODUCED. 


Factory: Kast 136th Street and Southern Boulevard, 


NE VW YORK. 
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s Production, Training and Cultivation 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER —09— - 
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457 East syth Street, New York, JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Instruments rented at a distance with Second Hand Music at a Great 


( WHITNEY COOMBS 





Director 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


privilege of buying. Send for circulars, 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 


Discount. 


@ ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 














hast t to New Yor after thirteen yeais o Vocal Instruction, 

sical study in Europe, a will a pupils Ae Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall —* Street and 26 West Fifteenth Street, New York. 

ce Culture and Piano 7th Avenue, New York City 

Address, Chickering Hall, sth Avenue, New York ne wr mens x " 

3 PRANK DE RIAL?, NOVELLO, EWER & CO 

Ms, OGDEN CRANE, | Vocal Teacher, ’ v 

: ; ' Union Square, New York 
1, Vora Cunrune oF Irauian ScHoot, ear ego MUSIC PUBLISHERS anD IMPORTERS, 
= t , ' \ are _ 4 "4 oie ~ s and Friday He 7 : ms r os ’ 
mers, P ‘ . Ry en Ate Het | CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
Vedne saturday ' 34 West sed Street, New York 

ermanent address, 46 Mast 460th Street, 
Bayonne City, N. J 5 NEW YoRK:K. 
| BOOSEY & CO.’6 (sone aGenrs forthe UNITED STATES, 
LOSE three two-cent stamps | 





Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


\ CHAPPELL c& CO., 

ROBT. COCHES « CO., 
JT BB. CRAMER c& CO., 
HOPWOOD ck CREW, | 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered, 


Please write for these lists and catalogues. 


ia 
for a copy of Book No. 1 of 


"YOUNG AMERICA PUZZLES," 


\ book 


problems 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


385 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Brass Instruments, 


WITH 


Patent Compensating Pistons, 


“London, 
England. 


ARE THE ONLY 
PERFECT BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS | 
IN THE WORLD. l 
W.A. POND & CO., Agents, 
25 Union Square, New York, 


containing eleven original 


of rare.merit. Address 


Catalogue on Application ea 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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Mahogany Veneers are our specialty, We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 


shaved. 


. WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East 1oth Street, New York. 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 


OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks), 


Annual Dues: 
Cost of living in good families 


$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 
and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





Silver Meda! Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 





G. CHEV REL, 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 





ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 





Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 





GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers. 


YARDS; Foot of E. 10th & E. 1 1th Sts. 
OFFICES Foot of E, 1 1th St., } NEW YORK. 


IMPORTAN T! 


BOOSEY & C0., of LONDON, England, 


beg respectfully to announce that they 
SOLE AGENTS FOR ENOCH & SONS, LONDON, 








are NOW PUBLISHING SONGS by 
the leading composers of the day. 


Lists on application. 


3 EAST FOURTEENTH 8T., NEW YORK. 
HERSCHEL FENTON, 


—— DEALER IN —— 
Old Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, Banjourines, 
Banjorettes, Florentine Strings, Bows, Cases, &c., 
No, 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
2” OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGH1, SOLD OR EXCHANGED REPAIRED, &c. 








11 RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 








Mme. 
Prima Donna Gontralto. 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS OR OPERA, 


ROSA LINDE, 


ADDRESS 


_H, Wolfsohn’s Agency, 831 , 14th St, New York, 





LESSONS BY MAIL. 


HOWARD VOICE METHOD, 


Leasons by mail give the pupil separate, then com- 
bined contro! of just those half dozen gentle efforts of 
tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheek, and throat 
and re tory organs which evolye the powerful 
and beautiful tone of artistic singing. 

Send for circular containing full description, al- 
most incredible testimonials and a list of Mr. How- 
ard’s published works. 

"You certainly may use anything I ever have 
written regarding the lessons, for they are TRULY 
wonpDerrut, asall my pupils agree. | have had most 
marked success since | have been using the few that I 
have received of them.’’—Mary M. Ritchie (Voice 
Teacher), Caldwell Female College, Danville, Ky. 


Address JOHN HOWARD, 
36 West Twenty-sixth 8t., New York. 





SUMMEH SLSSION 


Root's Training School 


for Teachers of Singing. 


QEO, F, ROOT, President, 
« FREDERIC W. ROOT, Director. 

Teachers prepared in the following departments: 
Notation, Theory, Music Reading, 

School Masic, Church Music, 
Private and Class Voice Training, 

Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition 
as set forth in *' The Normal Musical Handbook,” 
‘*The Teachers’ Club,” ** Root's New Course in Voice 
Culture and Sioging,” &c. 

School in session at the Silver Lake Assembly, Wyo 
ming County,N. Y.,in the summer, and at 243 Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, during the school year. 

For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake Schoolof Music, Languages, Oratory, &c., also 
Public School Teachers’ Retreat, address Rev. 
WARD PLATT, Hornelisville, N.Y. 


FIVE WEEKS’ 
INSTRUCTION 


IN THE 


VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD. 


A Summer Piano School in New York, 





Teachers and Piaye:s who wish to learn the Clavier 
Method, and at the same time greatly improve their 
own laying. will have an copenenty beginning 
Monday, July 11, of five weeks’.study under the 
direction of the author of the method, Mr. A. K. 
Vircit. It has already been demonstrated that far 
greater artistic results, in the same length of time, are 
obtained by this method than by any other. Teachers 
of the piano who would keep pace with the times 
should look into the merits of this system. 

New York's low Summer prices for board reduce the 
cost of living belo w that of any of the Summer resorts, 
and our facilities for practice are much better and 
cheaper than can be obtained elsewhere. 

For further information, terms, &c., address at as 
early a date as possible 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
26 W. 15th Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1867, 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 





Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rxex on 
application, 


Edwin Ashdown, 


LIMITED, 
MUSIO PUBLISHERS, 


Hanover Square, LONDON. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 











New York Office, | &3 Union Square, 


LINCOLN BUILDING. 


The Virgil Piano School, 


26 West 15th St., near Fifth Ave. 





This is a school devoted exclusively to the study of 
the PIANO, 

FOUNDATIONAL INSTRUCTION upon the ra- 
tional methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER A 
SPECIALTY. 

By this method artistic results are far more SURELY 
and QUICKLY secured than by any other. 

Teachers trained in the methods and use of the 
Practice Clavier. 

For circulars and further information address 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
26 West 15th Street, New York, 


BALTIMORE MUSICAL BUREAU, 


205 EAST BALTIMORE ST., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SINGERS, MUSICIANS, ETC., 





Of all kinds furnished for every occasion, 
at the regular standard rates, 





WALTER W. THOMAS, Manager 





T.M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT STEEL WREST 
PLANK TUNING DEVICE. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


RECEIVED SPECIAL WORLD AWARDS 
AT NEW ORLEANS AND MELBOURNE. 


Factories, Foundry, Dry Houses and Lumber Yard occupy SIX ACRES 
Railroad switch to THREE lines of RAILROADS on the ground. 


Matawan, - - New Jersey. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


MACKAR & NOEL,, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


22 Passage des Panoramas, PARIS, FRANCE, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


“LE SERMENT DE PIERRETTE.” 


Score, with libretto, net 8 francs ($1.60), 














Pantomime in three acts and four tableaux, 


L, LAMBERT, “CAPRICE MAZURKA" for piano. 
A, PARENT, “SILENCE, THE CHILD IS SLEEPING.” Melody for voice, violin and piano, 
A. PARENT, “ BRUNETTE,” Melody (high and low edition), 


WE PRINT MUSIC 


BY THE ENGRAVED, LITHOGRAPHIC OR TYPOGRAPHIC PROCESS, 
In the STAFF, CHARACTER NOTE, TONIC SOL FA or NUMERAL NOTATION, 


AND BIND IN PAPER, BOARDS, CLOTH OR LEATHER. 


F. H. GILSON COMPANY, Lock Box 610, Back Bay Post Ofics, BOSTON, 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, 
SOUTHEAST CORNER OF SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK, 











XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director, 
ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE 
BMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


A counterpart in every respect of Professor Xaver Scharwenka’s famous Berlin Conservatorium, Thorough 
training in all branches of music, The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments are taught by renowned 
artists, among whom may be mentioned Mr. Philipp Scharwenka for Theory and Composition. A Seminary 
for the education of teachers, Illustrated lectures on “ History of Music’’ every Saturday, Students and 
Faculty Concerts a special feature. 

Fashionable and ible locality, as also spacious and finely appointed studios, including an elegant 
Concert Hall, Pupils can enter at any time, 


Address for terms and particulars 


EMIL GRAMM, Cenerail Manager. 














THE 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





PLAYEDZAND INDORSED BY THE WORLD'S MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 
AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS 


New YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 





Professional ¢ Cards. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF THE— 


Motropolitan College of Music 


OPENS JULY 1, 1892. 


Boarding accommodations, All advantages 
of the Winter School retained, A reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. for the Summer 


Term, Send for particulars, 


H. W. G@QREEN E, 
19 and 2t East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


JOSEPH HORNSTEINER, 





Artistic Violin Maker and dealer in fine 
old German and Italian Violins. 
27 B Potsdamerstr,, Berlin, W., Germany, 
( Recommended by Mr. Philipp Roth,) 
Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 
Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Deep Breathing, 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production and the Art of 


Singing in English. 
Address, 113 East 26th Street, New York. 








Mae. F RIDA DE GEBE L E ASH- 
FORTH, 
Voeal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 
Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Address 27 Union awed New York, 
AD. M, FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr, 











MAX TREU MANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Cagle and Opera, Vocal Col- 
ture 60 East 60th Street, New York, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
semmataid Hall, New York. 


Mus, L. CARPEANE:) A 717: 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


FLORENCE p’ARONA, 
Lamperti’s famous pupil. 
VINSEN, 


The celebrated Danish Baritone. 








Maer. 
CARL LE 


All branches ef Vocal Art; thorough groundwork, 
brilliant finish; voices restored; special course for 
teachers 


104 East aath Street, New York, 








Moe. M URIO: CELLI, 
ve RE cas nee rat, 
CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St, Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 53 East 8th Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
3625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, Til. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 
Oratorio and Concert, 8:9 Broadway, New York City. 
HENRY RUSACK, 
Teaches of Sin ie, New Vork. 
Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


’ Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 

work ; also a limited number of pupils 
Address, 212 East 14th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
46 West qsth Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, ia 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL, 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Com rs’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

118 East 17th Street, New York. 




















N. J. COREY, 
Musical Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
tions. Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views. 
Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier. 


Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 

Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co. 

Medallist—Bronze, Silver and Gold—and Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London. Teacher of 
Voice Production and Singing according 
to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- 
torios, Grand Operas and Concert Music. Accompanist 
for Concerts, Tonza Sauvace, 

Studio, 9 East r7th Street, New York, Receive 

callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4P. mM. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Cencert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
31 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


THE 


MOZART CLUB OF NEW YORK, 


Reorganized for the Season 1892, 

CONSISTING OF 

REED INSTRUMENTS AND PIANO, 
AS FOLLOWS: 

J. ELLER, Oboe: F. BERNHARDI, Bassoon, 

O, OESTERLE, Flute. C. PIPER, Horn, 

C,. REINECKE, Clarionet. G. E. EAGER, Piano. 

The only organization of the kind in the United 














J. RAYNER, - 








MIATIOGANY 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 





EASTERN ESTABLISHMENT : 


FOOT HOUSTON ST,, E. R. 


NEW YORK. 


Western EsTABLISHMENT! 


FULTON and MORGAN STS,, 
CHICAGO. 





L. M. RUBEN, 
23 UNION SQUARE, HEW YORK, 


Manager and Agent for 


THE MOST PROMINENT ARTISTS 


OPERA AND CONCERTS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 





Miss JENNIE DUTTON, 


Dramatic Soprano, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 


25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 
PADEREWSKI, Mile, SZUMOWSKA, YSAYE, Mrs. 
BELLE COLE, Mr. BEN DAVIS, YOUNG 
GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE, BAR- 
TON MCGUCKIN, Mr, NORMAN SOLMOND, Mr. 
PLUNKET GREENE and other world renowned 
artists. 








BLUMENBERG, 
VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 


Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 











Spee. t Ones, for engagements, Address JOS, ELLER, 
Second Avenue, j 


NOTIOER. 








Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named artists will be sent, pre- 
paid, to any address on receipt of four (4) dollars for each. 
During a period of twelve years these pictures have appeared in this paper, 


and their excellence has been universally commented upon, 


We have received 


numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


Adelina Patti Otto Roth 
ad oe Anna Sacponter 

W, L, Blumenschein 
Chrietise Nilsson Richard Arnold 
Scalchi Josef oe papal 
Trebelli Max Bend 
Marie Roze Helene 700 * Doenhoff 


Alfred Griinfeld 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 
Josephine Yorke 


Adolf Jensen 
Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 
Emil Fischer 





Teresa Carrefio Paderewski 
Kellogg, Clara L.--2 Stavenhagen 
Minnie Hauk—2 Arrigo Bolto 
Materna Paul von Janké 
Albani arl Schroeder 
Emily Winant John Lund 

Lena Little Edmund C, Stanton 


Murio-Celli 
Valesca Franck 


Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 


James T, Whelan Wm. H, Rieger 
Eduard Strauss Rosa Linde 
Elenor W. Everest Henry E. Abbey 








Jenny Broch Maurice Grau 
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HEY say that Dr. Parkhurst’s favorite melody is 
T ‘A Frog He Would a-Wooin’ Go.” “ Recorder,” 
please copy. 

— 

HE Barili-Horine-Patti scandal which disturbed 
T Jast week's news gatherers has quietly ended 
and the curtain falls on a very touching conjugal re- 
conciliation. Bless you, my children! 

ae ots 
HE Turin papers say that the Rossini centennial 
was commemorated in that Italian city by the 
performance of — Beethoven's ninth symphony and 
fragments from “ Parsifal.” ‘ Merkwurd’ger Fall!” 
Wagner says in “ Die Meistersinger.” 
AST week—Holy Week—gave the hard worked 
music critics a well earned vacation, but with 
the advent of Easter music making has broken out in 
a fresh place. There is no surcease of music from 
New Year to New Yearin this goodly town of Gotham. 
ogpagadtearstan, 

LOOD will tell, Victor Herbert has composed an 

Irish fantasy, which will be heard for the first 
time this evening at Lenox Lyceum. One naturally 
looks for a symphonic poem soon from the talented 
Irishman’s pen to be called “ Handy Andy,” which 
would be an appropriate subject indeed for the grand- 


son of Samuel Lover to handle, 
eet 


HE “ Tribune” one day last week contained the 
following very interesting and sensible com- 
munication ; 


Despite the opinion of several leaders in the musical world of New 
York to the contrary, the ‘Wurm’ still lives, though wounded unto 
death. After the generous support and enthusiastic appreciation which 
the public has afforded the kholders of the M politan Opera House 
for so many seasons, and the unselfish efforts of eminent artists to estab- 
lish good German opera in this city, it seems rather unjust to trample this 
aforesaid grateful but helpless public under foot and then to herald forth 
“ The Wurm is dead.””, We do not demand Wagner’s works to the exclu- 
sion of all other great composers, but, as has been stated in the ‘* Trib- 
une,” few novelties have been given this winter, and why not have con- 
tinued under the old colors, which would enable us as well to hear Wag. 
ner satisfactorily interpreted? The ‘* Meistersinger’’ was to a certain 
extent a success this winter ; but even with Lassalle and Jean de Reszké, 
two of the three great champions who are to carry through the ensuing 
seasons of Italian opera, the house, compared to previous seasons, was 
empty. If one chooses to open one’s ears one will hear on all sides such 
remarks as ‘** What! ‘ Die Meistersinger’ in Italian! Nothing would hire 
me to hear it.” 

It is not the language alone that such hopeless subjects object to, but 





how can an Italian or a Frenchman understand or impersonate any one 
of Wagner's characters satisfactorily? The whole spirit of the opera is 
lost. A cent for Schwaben who do not know theart of munching apples 
or sticking pins into the unfortunate “ David !’’ It issafe to predict that 
Wagner's operas in Italian will not draw as large or paying houses as is 
apparently expected. But on what else are three seasons of Italian opera 
to fall back? ‘* Faust,’ perchance, ‘* 100 nights in succession, with the 
great cast?"’ In this, as in many similar cases, Americans are endeavor- 
ing to live up to their too often ruinous cry, * Give us something new !'’ 
With this cry it was proposed to oust Lehmann, in case ‘another season of 
German opera were given, placing Sucher in her stead. This proposi- 
tion was, to say the least, ungrateful. Probably no one has done more 
for opera in this city, as far as unselfish, devoted labor goes, than Leh- 
mann, If we Americans were to observe the relation of other nations 
toward their benefactors in art, we might learn many lessons in gratitude 
and loyalty. 

No, friends or foes! the ‘* Wurm "’ is not dead , but what chance has the 
unfortunate creature of regaining active strength when a powerful 
‘Siegfried’ in the form of caprice watches its every effort, ready to 
wound again, armed with the sword of sterling gold? S. L. A. 

New York, April 3, 1892, 


The “Wurm” certainly lives, and when the box- 
holders of the Metropolitan Opera Houseand Messrs. 
Abbey & Grau are tired of losing money on banal 
Italian operas they will be glad to go back to the 
Wagnerian “Wurm,” The management made a bold 
front this year and bore their losses smilingly, but 
wait until the end of their second season and then 
“what a difference in the morning!” 

moe 
OMEONE in Germany (they have plenty of time in 
Germany) has gone to the trouble of compiling a 
list of all the operatic performances of Wagner's 
works from January 1, 1876, until October 31, 1891, 
and here is the result : 
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HE following is interesting to operatic composers 
T also in this country. The “Society of the 
Friends of Opera” at Berlin, which annually gives 
first performances, with full chorus and orchestra, of 
operas hitherto unknown, offers composers of merit 
who for some reason or other have not been able to 
gain a hearing for their works a chance to have them 
brought out before the public and critics of the Ger- 
man capital. Operas intended for performance may 
be sent to the conductor of the society, Capellmeis- 
ter C. A, Raida, Linkstrasse 30, Berlin, who will de- 
cide in short time whether or not the work shall be 
accepted for performance. 

Fs titan 


HE irrepressible Hans von Bulow continues to 
advertise himself at the expense of bigger men 
than himself, such as Beethoven, Bismarck, Na- 
poleon and, lately, Schopenhauer. It is said that he 
is shortly to conduct a concert for the benefit of a 
fund for the erection of a iong talked of monument 
to Arthur Schopenhauer, the great philosopher, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

At Hamburg, on the Ist inst., he gave a Beethoven 
concert ‘in commemoration of the seventy-seventh 
birthday of Prince Bismarck.” The program con- 
sisted of the following works : 


First symphony.......... ) 
‘** Prometheus ”’ ballet.... 
“ Egmont"’ overture .... 
“ Eroica”’ symphony.... 


The program books contained a photolithographed 
reproduction in Bulow’s handwriting of the sixteen 
bar theme in bass notes which Beethoven first pub- 
lished as a contredance. Beethoven's original dedi- 
cation to Bonaparte is crossed out and the name Bis- 
marck is substituted with the asterisked footnote : 
“For the correctness of this the copyist, Hans von 
Bulow, vouches. April 1, 1892.” Really this looks 
like a a tremendous April fool joke. 

Under the dedication the following “ hymn,” which 
fits Beethoven's above quoted theme and which was 
perpetrated by Von Biulow, is also given ; 

Des Volkes Hort, 

Heil Dir, O Held, 

Es schuf Dein Wort 

Die neue deutsche Welt. 
Bis in des Herzens MARK, 
Fortan gen jeden Feind, 
Gewappnel stark, 

Hast Du uns geeint. 

The play on the name of Bismarck in the above 
might be called clever if it were not for the fact that 


ett eaeitelh wi dance tnestitinns teas Beethoven 











the “heart’s marrow” is. not anatomically quite 
justifiable. But then such small! matters don't worry 
Bulow, for one supposes he puts them down to poetic 
license. 

The curious aspect of the whole affair is that the 
Hamburg and Berlin papers report that the concert 
proved a great success and that Hans von Bulow was 
lustily cheered and applauded ! 

neamreiiiae 


66 PROFESSOR ” SCHLUSSELBURG, of Coney Is!- 

P and, beat all previous records last week by 
playing the piano for twelve consecutive hours in 
Harlem. Rumors occasionally reach us that Moriz 
Rosenthal practices for ten hours at a stretch, but he 
will have to look to his laurels, for Ferdinand Schlus- 
selburg sticks to the keyboard with bulldog tenacity 
for twelve hours, during which time heis fed by 
others. This is art for art with a vengence, and while 
the Coney Island school of pianism has not yet fur- 
nished the world any startling exemplars of virtuosi, 
yet much can confidently be expected from a source 
whence proceeds such endurance and such brilliancy. 
Of Professor Schlusselburg’s repertory, it is perhaps 
wisest to reproduce the “Evening Sun's” account 
of the affair : 


A few minutes before 11 o'clock the professor took his seat at the piano. 
He was dressed in a pair of white duck trousers, a white flannel shirt, a 
black silk sash and necktie and a buttonhole bouquet. 

His hair, which is red, was brushed like Paderewski’s, He stated that 
he was going to play a medley of popular songs, operatic music and every 
other kind of music, comprising several hundred tunes in all. 

A little alarm clock on a table showed the hour of 11 whea the professor 
started off on his race with the “Star Spangled Banner."’ “The Little 
Fishermaiden " came next, and after that ‘Where Did You Get That 
Hat,” referring to the fishermaiden’s. 

Then came the *“* Swanee River,"’ followed by * I Owe $10 to O'Grady.” 
When “ I Owe $10 to O'Grady" was reached,a man who was standing 
by the professor grew restless and finally walked out of the room, ‘ Mary 
Green”’ then took her innings, and then ** The Spider and the Fly" came 
up to the bat and struck out. “ That is Love,” “* Johnnie Get Your Gun" 
and the “* Mocking Bird" followed in quick succession. The “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy " schottische was then ground out, with’ The Last Rose 
of Summer "’ close on its heels. ‘‘ Mary and John" were also there with 
**Comrades,”’ but up to 12 o'clock “ Annie Rooney” had not been heard 
from, 

There were about six people about when the professor began piaying, 
and they put their names to a paper which certified that the professor had 
started at 11 o'clock a. m. on April 14, A. p, 1892, on a grand twelve hour 
medley on a piano. 

The professor will wind up this evening with Rubinstein's concerto in 
G minor, “‘ Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom-de-ay,” and the classic song “* We won't go 
home until morning.” 

During the entire twelve hours the professor does not intend to take his 
hands from the piano, and whatever he wants to eat will be fed to him. 
A doctor will also be within calling distance. 





A PENNY WISE POLICY. 

OR four summers has Anton Seidl wielded the 
F baton at the Brighton Beach concerts, making 
that dreary sand dune a Mecca for musical pilgrims 
and bearable as a place of habitation, despite its dul! 
surroundings, For some inscrutable reasons, although 
Colonel Langford telegraphed Mr. Seidl the accep- 
tance of terms, &c., for the ensuing season, the 
Brighton Beach Railroad Company, of which General 
Jourdain is the distinguished president, did not see 
fit to ratify its secretary's action, so Mr, Seidl does 
not go to Brighton Beach this summer and Mr, 
Inness does, That the action of the company lacks 
logic or foresight is easily to be seen, for after spend- 
ing much money and after having succeeded in call- 
ing attention to their enterprise and with a cheerful 
outlook they foolishly throw away all this by their 
present stingy proceedings. How Brooklyn fe¢ls on 
the matter may be gleaned from the “ Evening Post” 
of this city in the Brooklyn department : 


The fact that they will not have the opportunity to hear ** the music of 
the future" as interpreted in the present by the Seid] Orchestra at 
Brighton Beach the coming season is a matter of regret to not a few resi 


dents of Brooklyn. But if they are not sufficiently numerous to make the 
enterprise pecuniarily profitable to the combined management of the 
railroad and hotel, which in this case are interdependent in money mak 

ing, it cannot be expected that a corporation will sustain a losing enter 

prise for the sake of their satisfaction, All the efforts of the Seidl Society, 
which was organized by enthusiastic women to promote interest in the in- 
terpretation of Wagner’s compositions, and the attempts to pepularize the 
concerts at the seaside failed to fill the music hall at Brighton, save when 
some noted singer, like Ritter-Goetze, wasto be heard, But the last sea- 
son certainly saw an increased interest in the Seidl concerts, and those 
who frequented them hoped in a year or two more to find the public taste 
educated to the point of adequately appreciating them. 

But the failure to re-engage Mr. Seidl on the part of the Brighton Beach 
directors may prove a blessing in disguise for Brooklyn. It may give the 
added impetus needed to the plan for providing a place in the city where 
his orchestra can be heard both summer and winter, and where music 
of a high order may be presented in a more satisfactory manner than 
heretofore. The Seidl concerts just concluded in the Academy of Music 
haye been well attended, but there was a failure to present the selections 
from Wagner’s operas which were expected, as the scenery could not be 
secured. For its notable presentation of ‘ Parsifal'’ two years ago, the 
society had scenery painted, which it still possesses. If the hopes of the 
more enthusiastic members of the society can be realized a music hall can 
be erected, suited for summer concerts, amid agreeable surroundings, as 
well as for more elaborate operatic productions in winter. If the popular 
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support necessary can be secured, the scheme is likely to be undertaken. 
A regular attendant at the Brighton Beach concerts says: ‘' If Brooklyn 
could only have a popular concert hall for t it would 
be an oasis in the desert of midsummer dreariness in the city, With all 
the theatres closed and nothing going on anywhere in the evening the 
people of the city are driven to Coney Island for recreation. If they 
could find nearer home what they have found at the seashore I believe 
they would give it sufficient patronage to assure success, Then in the 
winter there would be some place besides the antiquated Academy of 
Music for musical performances,” 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSICIANS. 


HE examinations for 1892 will be held at Chicago, 
T ill., beginning June 28, at 9:30 A.M. Here is the 
officiary of the year: 

President—E., M. Bowman, 

Vice Presidents —Clarence Eddy, Geo, E, Whiting. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Robert Bonner, 60 Williams street, Provi- 
dence, R, I. 

BOARD OF EXAMINERS, 

Piano— William Mason, Albert Ross Parsons, 
Zeisl.r, William H. Sherwood,* Chas, H. Jarvis.* 

Organ—S. P. Warrren, S. B, Whitney, Geo, E. Whiting, Clarence 
Eddy,* A. A. Stanley.* 

Violin—S. EB. Jacobsohn, J. H. Beck, G. Dannreuther, Gustave Pring- 
nitz,* A. Waldaver.* 

Voice-—Luisa Cappiani, J. Harry Wheeler, F. W. Root, F, Korbay,* 
William Courtney.* 

Public Schools—W. F. Heath, N. Coe Stewart, Wm. H, Dana, Jas, A. 
Butterfield.* F. A. Lyman 

Theory—W. W. Gilchrist, Dudley Buck, Thos, Tapper, E. M. Bow- 
man,* Frederic Grant Gleason,* 

* Alternates, 


Mrs. F. Bloomfield- 








THE M. T. N. A. 
HE fifteenth regular meeting will be held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 


day, July 5, 6, 7 and 8, 1892, The officers for 1891-2 
are these: 

President—). H. Hahn, Detroit, Mich, 

Secretary—H. S. Perkins, 26 Van Buren street, Chicago, Ill, 

Treasurer—W. F, Heath, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Executive Committee-—-N. Coe Stewart, Cleveland, Ohio; Alfred Ar- 
thur, Cleveland, Ohio; J. Bassett, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Program Committee—Wilson G. Smith, Cleveland, Ohio; Edmund J. 
Myer, New York; N. H, Allen, Hartford, Conn. 

Examining Committee of American Compositions—Arthur Foote, Bos- 
ton, Mass,; &. R. Kroeger, St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. H. Jarvis, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; J. H, Rosewald (alternate), San Francisco, Cal. 

Auditing Committee—W. Ruggles, Fayette, Ia.; C. H, Congdon, St. 
Paul, Minn.; F. A. Parker, Madison, Wis, 





THE N. Y. S. M. 7. A. REPORT, 

UITE by far the best report hitherto published by 
() any State music teachers’ association is the 
official report of the third annual meeting of the New 
York Music Teachers’ Association, which took place 
at Utica, N. Y., June 80, July 1 and 2, 1891, The one 
fault to be found is the tardiness of publication, but 
that, the editor, M. J. F. Von der Heide, tells us, was 
simply unavoidable for several reasons, the principal 
one beingascarcity of funds. Otherwise this pamphlet 
of nearly 200 pages contains some very interesting 
reading. 

The officers of the meeting were: 


President—S. N, Penfield, New York. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. William Suffern, Brooklyn. 

Executive Committee—A. L. Barnes, Utica; Louis Lombard, Utica; 
J. F. von der Heide, New York. 

Program Committee--Edmund J. Meyer, New York; Herve D, Wil- 
kins, Rochester; Frank L. Curtis. Syracuse. 

Auditing Committee--Geo, F. Greene, Troy; David M. Kelsey, Sara- 
toga Springs; J. A. Jeffery, Albany. 

The essays were as follows: 


Relation of Music to Colleges and Universities....... .Wardner Williams 
The Musician a Public Educator....................00. Edward Dickinson 
Public School Music .......:060 serseeeeeccseneeeewens Miss J, Ettie Crane 
Distinct Singing, first essay. ssreeceeeeeeeesChas, A, White 
Distinct Singing, second essay. 


Professional versus Amateur Music Teachers.......,... Chas, W, Landon 

The Janké Keyboard....... ‘ + seeeee Emil K, Winkler 

CP GOO. co. 20s cvecrccrevseosevees 0 psonssccvess Chas. A, White 
Then follow the reports of the specialist commit- 

tees on: 

Piano. Legislation for music in public 

Organ, schools. 

Voice. Reports of the vice-presidents. 

Violin and other stringed instru. | Proceedings of the Utica meeting. 
ments. Auditing committee's financial re- 


port. 
Secretary-treasurer’s report. 
Programs of recitals and concerts. 
Constitution and by-laws. 
List of members, 
Obituary (Geo, F, Greene). 
Association notes. 


Church music, 

Choral and singing societies. 
Harmony and composition 

Public school music. 

Orchestra. 

Musical literature and journalism, 
Piano tuning. 

All this meant a tremendous amount of labor, and 
that it was carried to a satisfactory conclusion argues 
well for the officers of the association in general and 
Mr. J. F. Von der Heide in particular. 

In the report of the specialist committee on piano, 
Messrs. J. de Zilinski, Adolf Glose and F, L, Curtis, 
the following apt reference to the value of music 
journals occurs ; 


Another channel for a sure investment is the music journal, Every 
earnest student should keep informed and every artist and teacher should 








express themselves occasionally through the columns of some first-class 
musical journal. Any careful reader of the several meritorious journals 
of our time will in a few years have the main outlines of history and musi- 
cal criticiem by heart. The thoughts of great artists and floating gems of 
information are constantly being reproduced through these valuable me- 
diums, with many original observations and thoughts from their editors. 
That which wasonce surmised in art is now discussed as a matter of fact. 
Journals make their mistakes, but in the long run are found to be the 
friends of merit and earnestness. 

Added to these generalities your committee have outlined a progressive 
course for the piano, with such remarks as are deemed necessary to an easy 
understanding of the same. 

This is quite as it should be. The report of the 
specialist committee on musical literature and jour- 
nalism lost an opportunity to make a good point, as 
may be seen by reading it : 

The committee do not feel authorized to make a critique on the various 
musical publications that have been issued during the current year, 
neither do they feel it their duty to give a list of such books or of songs. 
The committee, however, think it within the line of the association's mis- 
sion to provide that such a critique and such a list should be made each 
year ; but that the committee appointed for such work should have special 
instructions and have their line of work definitely laid out. 

In the judgment of the committee several good books have been pub- 
lished during the last year, and the committee note with pleasure that 
there is greater activity in musical literature, and that such literature is 
increasing in bulk and improving in quality, and that also music teachers 
and artists in various departments of musical performance are doing more 
reading, and in various other ways are increasing their capabilities and 
becoming better teachers. 

Inasmuch as all the members of the committee are musical journalists, 
they feel all the more free to express their regret that there is not a first- 
class music paper in the country—that is to say, not one paper that satis- 
factorily meets all the wants of the music profession and that entirely 
covers the musical field. Several periodicals are good in certain special- 
ties and are doing excellent work in these specialties, but no one periodi- 
cal covers the whole ground. Perhaps such a journal is not practicable, 
but it certainly is to be desired, Nearly all of the musical periodicals 
depend largely upon the trade for their support and must be more or less 
influenced by trade interests, the advancing of which is sometimes done 
at the expense of the teacher and of the profession, The ideal musical 
paper will not appear and last until the music profession itself gives it a 
cordial and substantial support. When musicians themselves show in a 
practical manner that they want an organ that will be purely educational 
and unreservedly devoted to their interests a competent and enterprising 
publisher will not be long in appearing. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Epcar S. Werner, 
Cuas, W. Lanpon, 
Of the Specialist Committee on Musical Literature 
and Journalism, 


It is a great pity Messrs. Werner and Landon do 
not read THE MUSICAL COURIER more carefully, for 
they would not only see that it is the only weekly music 
journal in this or any other country, but that it “ sat- 
isfactorily meets all the wants of the music profes- 
sion and that it entirely covers the musical field.” It 
is not influenced in the least by trade interests “at 
the expense of the teacher,” all of which can readily 
be discovered by an attentive perusal of its pages. 
One excellent point this report makes—a point which 
proves that its compiler has read THE MUSICAL Cov- 
RIER, and profitably, too. In the association notes, 
page 177, may be found the following pregnant sen- 
tence: 


All of our advertisers are responsible and reliable firms. No stencil 
manufacturers or ‘‘ cheap John '’ publishers are admitted to our columns. 


The above speaks for itself, 

The fourth annual meeting of the N. Y. M. T. A. 
will be held at Syracuse, N, Y., Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, June 28, 29 and 30 next, Here is a list 
of officers for 1891-2 : 

President—S. N. Penfield, Chickering Hall, Fifth avenue, New York. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. F, Von der Heide, Steinway Hall, East Four- 
teenth street, New York. 

Executive Committee—Henry M. Chase, 331 South Salina street, Syra- 
cuse; George A. Parker, University place, Syracuse; Sumner Salter, 26 
West Fifteenth street, New York. 

Program Committee—Charles A. White, 65 North Pearl street, Albany ; 
John Hyatt Brewer, 49 South Oxford street, Brooklyn; F, W. Riesberg, 
481 Pearl street, Buffalo. 

Auditing Committee— David M. Kelsey, Saratoga Springs ; R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman, Brooklyn; F. W. Wodell, Rochester, 





(Signed) 








A Littie Local Color,—At a recent charity concert 
in Darmstadt the artists, in order to give ‘* local color” to 
the music of Bach, Graun and Hasse, dressed themselves in 
the costumes of the period of these composers. This re- 
minds one of the story of the ‘* Othello’ who blacked him- 
self all over. 

Revival of the Harp.—Judging by certain signs, 
there is reason to believe that the harp may again become 
pepular. Perhaps the cost of an instrument and the con- 
stant expense of strings have had something to do with the 
disuse that the instrument seems to have fallen into. 
Moreover, it is thought that the harp is difficult to play, 
and does not sufficiently reward those who give their time 
to mastering it. As the oldest and one of the most roman- 
tic of instruments, the harp naturally excites our sym- 
pathies ; and musicians know that there are certain effects 
to be got from it that can be obtained nowhere else. The 
harp is an excellent accompanimental instrument, its tone 
mixing better than the piano. As, moreover, concertos 
have been written for it, it supplies plenty of opportunity 
for display for those who take up this too much neglected 
instrument, 
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“The essence of music is sound and motion.” 
Epvarp Hansuick. 





‘It is perhaps the greatest triumph of music that the motion it rep- 
resents is so beautiful as to lead us to ignore its origin.” 
Heven M, Srarmann. 
WELL remember reading in one of Charles 
Lamb's ‘‘ Essays of Elia,’’ but which particular one 
I can’t recall, an attack on instrumental music, which the 
gentle author denounced as being meaningless, a mere 
empty frame which the listener filled in with his mental 
pictures, and I can recollect the lively indignation this 
paragraph excited in me and. how false it seemed sthet- 
ically. This was ten years ago, when I was just emerging 
from the ‘* Charles Auchester ’’ period of musical mush to 
fall into the respectable quagmire of the Rev. Dr. Haweis’ 
meral music. Since then I, incommon with many of my 
fellow sufferers in art, have been snared by new fangled 
zesthetic birdlime, musical prophylactics that amounted to 
nil, Schopenhauer opened my eyes, but Schopenhauer’s 
mystical metaphysics, to coin an inadmissible phrase, did 
not seem to cover the ground satisfyingly, and until Helen 
Sparmann’s tiny brochure, ‘An Attempt at an Analysis of 
Music,’’ appeared I had to stumble about in the dark, not 
knowing that Dr. Eduard Hanslick’s ‘* Vom Musikalisch- 
Schénen”’ existed. Now that Novello, Ewer & Co, have 
put forth a neat edition of the work, excellently Eng- 
lished by Gustav Cohen, with the title ‘‘ The Beautiful in 
Music, a Contribution to the Revisal of Musical Asthetics,”’ 
I wish to earnestly recommend my readers to read, ponder 
and digest this remarkable book. Written over forty years 
ago, and having reached its seventh edition, it is yet more 
than abreast of the times in its denunciation of music be- 
ing considered but a representative of the emotions and 


not an art fer'se. 
. , 7 


Hanslick in his latest preface protests against the 
intrusion of feelings in the province of science, contending 
that all the ‘customary appeals to our emotional faculty 
can never show the way to a single musical law.” He de- 
nies that the office of music is to ‘‘ represent feelings,” and 
wonders why this denial should be considered equivalent to 
‘‘affirming that music is absolutely destitute of feeling. 
The rose smells sweet, yet its subject is surely not the rep- 
resentation of odor; the forest is cool and shady, but it 
certainly does not represent the feeling of coolness and 
shadiness.”’ 

‘*The beauty of a composition,’’ says Hanslick, ‘is spe- 
cifically musical—. ¢., inheres in the combinations of mu- 
sical sounds and is independent of all alien, extra-musical 
notions.”’ 

In a word, he believes that music in its essence is sound 
and motion, and should not be a peg for people to hang 
their silly subjective nonsense on. Certainly all this is in- 
controvertible, for the idea that the aim and object of 
music is to excite the emotions is the greatest fallacy in 
aesthetics. 

Music has nothing whatever to do with emotion in the 
sense that we commonly use the term; as an art it deals 
with the imagination and bears not the slightest relation to 
love, anger, pride, affection, jealousy, &c,, all of which it 
is supposed to portray indefinitely. 


Todisprove the commonly accepted notion Hanslick 
devotes seven chapters to considering the question on its 
negative and affirmative sides, and he deals heavy blows at 
the champions of ‘‘an emotional subject in music ’’—in 
other words, the makers of program music, like Berlioz, 
Liszt, Richard Strauss and others. 

‘Every real work of art appeals to our emotional faculty 
in some way, but none in any exclusive way.’”’ ‘Asa con- 
sequence of our mental constitution, words, titles and other 
conventional associations (in sacred, military and operatic 
music more especially) give feelings and thoughts a direc- 
tion which we falsely ascribe to the character of the music 
itself.” And isn’t this so? Just remember how we laugh 
at the criticisms of fifty years ago on works of musical art. 
How ridiculous they now seem! It shows the folly of as- 
cribing to any composition an emotional content it really 
does not possess. 

‘* Definite feelings and emotions are unsusceptible of 
being embodied in music,” says Hanslick. Now, you com- 
posers who write symphonic poems, why don’t you realize 
that it is on its merits as a musical composition, its ¢heme, its 
JSorm, that your work will endure and not on account of its 
fidelity to your explanatory program? For example, sup- 
pose I were a very talented young composer (which I’m 
not) who had mastered the tools of his trade, knew every- 
thing from a song to a symphony and whose instrumentation 
covered the whole gamut of orchestral pigments. I tossed 
wearily on my bed ene fine spring night, the moon rounded 
lustrous and silvering the lake in front of me ; my imagina- 
tion began to work. I had just been reading for the thou- 
sandth time Browning’s ‘* Childe Roland,” with its sinister 
coloring and spiritual suggestions. Yet it somehow or 
other never struck me asa subject fit for musical treat- 
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ment. But the exquisite cool of the night, its haunting 
mellow flavor, set my brainin a ferment. A huge fantastic 
shadow threw a jagged black figure over the lake ; presto, 
it is done with a mental snap that almost blinds me. I 
have a theme, it will be the first theme in my new sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘ Childe Roland ;” it is in D minor and is (to 
me) emblematic of the dauntless knight who to ‘the dark 


tower came ”’ unfretted by obstacles, spiritual or physical. 

Oh, how my brain seethed and boiled, for I am one of 
those unhappy men who the instant they get an idea must 
work it out toits bitterend. ‘Childe Roland’’ kept me 
awake all night. I even heard his ‘‘dauntless horn”’ call 
and even saw the ‘squat tower.’’ I had histheme. I 
knew it must be good, to me it was Browning’s knight 
personified. I even heard its underlying harmonies and 
the instrumentation, sombre, gloomy, without one note of 
gladness to be felt throughout. 

bal 


* . 

The theme was A, A, F, E, C sharp, D, G sharp, 
treated in a rhythmical fashion that gave it exceeding 
vitality, a suggestion of gloomy power, and, as it was an- 
nounced by Posaune with a peculiar rhythm for the tym- 
pani, the strings in division played tremolando, which 
caused it to gain a singular color, particularly as the G 
sharp was taken by an English horn. Well, I finished the 
work after nine months of agony, revision, pruning, clip- 
ping, cutting, hawking it about to friends, getting laughed 
at, admired and mildly criticised. . 

The fatal day arrived, the rehearsal took place, and that 
night the audience at a great concert had the pleasure of 
reading on the program Browning’s ‘‘ Childe Roland ”’ in 
full and wondering, no doubt, what it was all about. But 
my symphonic poem would tell them all, for I firmly be- 
lieved in the power of music to portray definitely certain 
soul states, to mirror moods, to depict, indefinitely to be 
sure, certain phenomena of daily life. My poem was well 
played. It was ninety minutes long, and I sat in a sort of 
nervous swoon as I listened to the ‘‘Childe Roland” 
theme, the ‘‘squat tower’’ theme, the ‘sudden little 
river” motif, the ‘‘queer, gaunt horse’’ theme; the 
‘* horrid engine of war’’ motif, the sinister, grinning, false 
guide subject, in fact all the many motives of the poem, 
with its apotheosis at the close, the dauntless blast from 
the brave knight when he at last faced the ‘‘dark tower.”’ 
This latter I gave with twelve trombones, twenty-two 
basset horns and one calliope, treating the first theme with 
different rhythms, it nearly brought down the house, 
and I was the happiest man alive. As I moved out I was 
met by Sneerchen, the critic of the ‘*Apostles of Tone,’ 
who said to me: ‘‘Lieber Kerl, I must congratulate you. 
It beats Richard Strauss all hollow. Who and what was 
‘Childe Roland?’ Was he any relation to ‘Childe Harold,’ 
by Byron? Isuppose the first theme represented the 
‘galumphing’ of his horse, and that funny triangular 
fugue meant that the horse was lame in one leg and was 
going it on three. Adieu, I’m in a hurry.’’ 

‘*Triangular fugue!’’ Why, that was the crossroads 
before which ‘* Childe Roland ”’ hesitated. 

I was indeed disheartened, but when a lady came up to 
me—a musical one at that—and said, ‘‘It was grand, per- 
fectly grand ; but why did you introducea funeral march in 
the middle of it ; I thought ‘Childe Roland’ was not killed 
until the end?’’ I simply wilted. The ‘funeral march” 
she alluded to was the ‘‘quagmire theme,’’ where queer faces 
mock threateningly at the knight. ‘‘Hopeless,’’ thought 
I, ‘* these people have no imagination.’’ The next day the 
critics treated me very roughly. I was accused of cribbing 
my first theme from the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman” and fixing it 
up rhythmically for my own use, as if I didn’t make it my- 
self on the spur of an inspired moment. I couldn’t write a 
fugue, they said, my orchestration was overloaded and my 
work deficient in symmetry, repose, development and, above 


all, in coherence!!! i 
> * 


Alas! this last was too much “coherence!” Why 
Browning’s poem was contained in my tone poem blame 
Browning, don’t blame me, for the incoherence ; I but fol- 
lowed his verse. One day many months afterward I hap- 
pened tu pick up Hanslick, and on page 43 chanced on the 
following: ‘‘Let them play the theme of a symphony by 
Mozart or Haydn, an adagio by Beethoven, a scherzo by 
Mendelssohn, one of Schumann’s or Chopin’s compositions 
for the piano, or, again, the most popular themes from 
overtures of Auber, Donizetti or Flotow, who would be 
bold enough to point out a definite feeling on the subject 
of any of these themes? One will say ‘love ;’ perhaps so. 
Another thinks it is ‘longing.’ He may be right. A third 
feels it to be religion, Who can contradict him? Now, 
how can we talk of a definite feeling being represented when 
nobody really knows what is represented? Probably all 
will agree about the beauty or beauties of the composition, 
whereas all will differ regarding its subject. To represen; 
something is to clearly exhibit it, to distinctly set it before 
us. But how can we call ‘hat the sudject represented by an art 
which is really its vaguest and most indefinite element, and 
which must, therefore, forever remain highly debatable 
ground?” By 

The scales fell from my mental vision and I saw 
that I had been on a false track. Charles Lamb and 





Eduard Hanslick had both reached the same conclusion by 
diverse roads. I was disgusted. Then the whispering of 
love and the clamor of ardent combatants were only 
whispering, storming, clamoring, roaring, but not the 
whispering of love, and the clamor certainly musical 
clamor, but not that of ‘ardent combatants.” I saw then 
that my symphonic poem ‘Childe Roland” told nothing to 
anyone of Browning’s poem, that my own subjective and 
overheated imaginings were not worth a rush, that the 
music had an objective existence as music and not asa 
poetical picture ; and by the former and not the latter it 
must be judged. Then I saw what poor stuff I had pro. 
duced. How my fancy had tricked me into believing that 
these three or four bold themes, heavily orchestrated 
with their restless migration into different tonalities were 
‘soul and tales marvelously mirrored.’’ In _ reality 
my impudence and want of contrapuntal knowledge, and, 
above all, clear ideas of form, made me label the work 
a ‘*symphonic poem,’’ an elastic, high sounding, pompous 
and empty title. In a spirit of revenge I took the score, 
rearranged it for small orchestra, and it is now being 
played in the circus with the euphonious title of ‘* The 
Cop’s Patrol; or, Look Out for the Night Stick.’’ The 
musical press praises particularly the graphic power of the 
‘* Night Stick”’ motive and the verisimilitude of the burg- 


lar’s escape in the coda. Alas, ‘*Childe Roland!”’ 


Seriously, if our rising young composers (isn’t it 
funny they are always spoken of as rising ?—I suppose it’s 
because they retire so late) read Hanslick carefully much 
good would accrue to them. It is all well enough to call 
your work something or other, but don’t expect me or my 
neighbor to catch your idea. We will both be thinking 
about something else, according to our temperaments. I 
will probably be enjoying the form, the instrumentation, 
the working out, the melodic beauty of your themes; my 
neighbor, for all you know, will have in imagination buried 
his mother-in-law, and your pean of gladness with its 
brazen clamor of trumpets means for him the triumphant 
ride home from the crematory and the anticipated joys of 
the ante-mortuary jag. 

. . 

Chapter III. is a great chapter in Hanslick’s book. 
It is the defense of the ‘** beautiful in music,’’ which exists 
in and for itself, quite above the accidental subjective im- 
pressions it may arouse, which impressions are generally 
taken for the essence of music itself, instead of being an 
accident. Listen to Hanslick. 

‘The term ‘form’ in musical language is peculiarly sig- 
nificant. The forms created by sound are not empty, not 
the envelope inclosing a vacuum, but a well replete work 
with the living creation of inventive genius. Music, then, 
as compared with the arabesque, is a picture; yet a pic- 
ture the subject of which we cannot define in words or in- 
clude in any category of thought. In music there is both 
meaning and logical sequence, but in a musica/ sense it is a 
language we speak and understand, but which we are una. 
ble to ¢rans/late.”’ 

This is powerfully put. I wonder why we don’t try to 
attach emotional labels to Bach’s music or write programs 
for the Mozart symphonies ; yet the greatest music in the 
world is to be found therein, and we enjoy it as pure music 
without trying to probe its hidden meanings. 

Later Hanslick speaks of the idea in music as being an 
acoustic one ; it cannot be expressed in words and subse- 
quently translated into sounds. ‘‘ Weare perfectly justified 
in calling a musical theme grand, graceful, warm, hollow, 
vulgar, but all these terms are exclusively suggestive of 
the musical character of the particular passage.’’ The 
truth of the matter is that even Hanslick himself in his 
criticisms is forced for want of some more expressive ter- 
minology to use the current phrases of the music critic. I 
remember how shocked I was formerly at the baldness of 
adjective, the paucity of imagery, the conventionality of 
phrase in music criticism. I boldly attempted to reform all 
this by introducing the terminology of the painter, the poet, 
the sculptor, so that in my criticisms symphonies ‘‘ glowed 
with all the tenderer tones of the palette, the adagio being 
rich ruby colored, and it flamed at the close like a purpling 
star in a cosmical collision,’ or something like it. Now, if 
I had my way 1 would simply write: ‘* Umslopogas’ new 
symphony in B flat minor, op. 112, was well played last 
night by the Bernstein Orchestra. The audience applauded, 
though it was a very small one.” e 


I think that would do sufficiently for the people who 
were not there, but ifthe city editor knew this we should all 
lose our positions and the tornado editor would. be let 
loose on the music world. 

* * 

Hanslick thinks all parallelisms of music to lan- 
guage are absurd and goes for Richard Wagner without 
gloves (¢hat is Hanslick’s sore and only weak side). He 
bursts the bubble about the nonsense about “ nature’s 
music”? and proves that melody and harmony are both 
artificial products, rhythm being the only constituent of 
music that is absolutely natural. Chapter IV. is devoted 
to the ‘analysis of the subjective impressions of music.” 





Chapter V., an important one, dilates upon “ zsthetic hear. 
ing as distinguished from a pathological! hearing of music,” 
and demonstrates that music affects the nervous system by 
its primitive elements, sound and motion. Hencethe vulgar- 
ity of some music and the fact that music affects us all, each 
to hiskind. The plea for intellectual consideration of music 
in this chapter is most noble and convincing. The so- 
called moral effects of music are shown up to be a snare 
and adelusion. ‘‘ Music and morals”’ is the most absurd 
shibboleth that ever existed. That certain kinds of music 
act like a brute force in nature and may incite us to the 
most senseless actions we cannot deny, but isit art? Is it 
art that sets our feet twitching for a dance? . Read that 
chapter and never forget it. The last of the book is de- 
voted to ‘*form and substances as applied to music.’ 


Helen Sparmann is a disciple of Hanslick, but she 
is much more satisfying, and she has none of his prejudices. 
For him no good can ever come out of Nazareth. Richard 
Wagner deserted the domain of absolute music, conse- 
quently Richard Wagner was not a composer. This is ob- 
viously unfair, though I perfectly agree with Hanslick that 
absolute music—music unhampered by words or dramatic 
action—is by all odds the greater music, and I’m quite sure 
that if Wagner had been as bad a musician as he was a poet 
we would not have listened to him at all. But Wagner made 
beautiful music, and as Helen Sparmann says so well; ‘It 
would seem that Wagner strongly felt the discrepancy be- 
tween the indefiniteness, the want of individuality, of that 
which music can represent and the narrow musical forms 
he found in use. He discards all those forms. * * * 
His music is absolutely free in this respect, and most true 
to its ‘Urbild’ motion, It was only natural for him after 
that te think that music could not stand alone. That is the 
reason why he united it with the drama, which, with its 
firm, well articulated frame, gives his music its form. The 
occurrence and elaboration of his themes depend absolutely 
on dramatic necessity. * * * Certainly it cannot be said 
that the drama is incomplete without music, but Wagner’s 
dramas receive from it a lustre alike to that which the form 
of a beautiful woman receives when draped with a veil that 
emphasizes rather than conceals it, and a power almost as 
great as that which Tanit’s veil imparted to its possessor.”’ 


This is delightfully written, but absolute music is 
not dead simply because Richard Wagner decreed that the 
last movements of the ninth symphony were the death 
knell to symphonic art. Since then Schumann wrote four 
symphonies, and a man named Johannes Brahms, who has 
drunk deeply from the austere cup of Bach, stil! makes 
great music. I suspect people who tell me there is no 
composer but Wagner. I suspect that they do not realize 
his genius on its greatest side. I suspect that they do not 
see the intellectual purpose of his art, but enjoy the nerve 
thrills he sometimes administers, the jabs he gives one’s 
senses and the sensually morbid side of ‘Tristan and 
Isolde.’’ Shades of Apollo! You unfortunate tone be- 
sotted drunkards ! /Aa/ is not music in the best sense of 
the word. You are just what Hanslick says of you (see 
page 125). Brace up on Bach, and then enjoy Wagner, but 
don’t take the Bayreuth opium in too large doses or your 
judgment will soon crumble and your appreciation of 
music will be nothing but a sort of dram drinking. 


* * 
Now to conclude this vernal wsthetic sermon, 
Helen Sparmann says ‘* music is a form of motion,’’ which 
comes from Hanslick. ‘* Music represents motion,’’ and 


‘¢ music by association of ideas evokes thoughts infinite in 


’ and she also combats Schopen- 


number and variety,’ 
hauer’s dictum that ‘* music is as direct an objectification 
and copy of the whole will as the world itself.’’ Without 
going into ‘‘the world as will and representation,’’ I 
think Helen Sparmann is not altogether fair in denying to 
Schopenhauer the right of a metaphysical proposition, even 
though it be a decidedly subjective one. If music repre- 
sents motion, may not motion itself, to go back one link in 
the ontelogical chain, stand for that Will which Schopen- 
hauer declared is immanent in the universe? Perhaps, 
after all, we muddle ourselves with terms. To say that 
music represents motion, a psychical motion as well as 
physical one, is about as clear a definition as we can at 
present make. So Ishan’t bother about the essence of the 
motion itself. God alone knows that, and as the old legend 


runs, ‘*He won't tell.’’ 
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PERSONALS. 


Congratulations.—Clementina De Vere, the well-known 
soprano, was married last Wednesday to Romualdo Sapio, 
the conductor and principal of the vocal department of 
the National Conservatory of Music. 


Felicia Kaschoska.—This good looking young prima 





donna soprano made quite a hit as ‘*Selika,’’ in ‘L’Afri- 
caine,”’ at a matinée during the last operatic season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. She mastered the réle, an un- 
familiar one to her, in four days, and without even a stage 
rehearsal. She made a decided success. She is a very 
talented artist, from whom good work may be confidently 
expected in the future. 

Louis C. Elson Lectures.—Bubbling over with magnetism 
and good spirits, Louis C, Elson, the well-known Boston | 


critic, paid New York a visit last week, He lectured very 
successfully at the Brookiyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
April 12, on ** Folk Songs and Ballads,’’ with musical illus- 

| 


trations, and, as usual, captured his audience. 


A Strong Letter to Strong.—The following letter to Mr. | 
Templeton Strong speaks for itself : 

Boston, Mass., April 1, 1892, 
Mr. Templeton Strong : 

Dear Sir—It is with the deepest possible regret that we 
learn of your intention to withdraw from our faculty. We 
trust, however, that your absence may be only temporary, 
as by your retirement we lose not only an exceptionally 
fine instructor but an esteemed friend and gentleman. In 
saying the above we voice not only our own sentiments 
but those of the faculty and all others whose privilege it 
has been to be connected with you in any way during your 
stay with us. 

We realize that your success in teaching at this institu- 
tion has been phenomenal, your pupils having displayed 
an enthusiasm in their work which we have before been 
rarely able to arouse in this department, and we sincerely 
hope that your health may so improve as to permit you to 
return to us at an early date. Whenever you feel able to 
resume teaching you will find an opening at the conserva- 
tory, and we hope you will not hesitate to avail yourself of 
it if you feel so disposed. 

Please do not fail to let us know if at any time we can do 
anything to serve your interests, 

Hoping that the voyage may be of great benefit to you, 
and that you will soon be restored tous in your accustomed 
vigor, we are, very sincerely yours, 

CARL FAgLTEN, Director. 
FRANK W. HAs, General Manager. 


Lafayette Harrison Dead,—Lafayette F. Harrison, who 
was years ago the best known theatrical manager in New 
York, is dead. His lank figure was missed from its usual 
haunts in Union square a week ago, when he was taken to 
a hospital and where he died. Mr. Harrison was born in 
Philadelphia the day Lafayette was received there, nearly 
seventy years ago, and was named after the French patriot. 
Mr. Harrison built Irving Hall in 1860, and started it as a 
concert and ball room, but he was early handicapped by 
the outbreak of the war. The German Liederkranz ball 
was held there in 1863, and most of the important dances 
and concerts were given there, the Academy of Music, the 
only other house available, being too large for them. 

When the songstress Parepa-Rosa came to this country 
in 1865 her cencerts were given in Irving Hall. In 1866 
Steinway Hall was built, and Mr. Harrison, by Mr. Stein- 
way's request, took charge of it for the first year. In 1867 
Mr. Harrison engaged the same artist and produced her 
with Leopold de Meyer, a famous pianist, who had visited 
this country in the season of 1844-5. It proved a losing 
venture, for Meyer was so old that he could scarcely play 
his own compositions, Mr, Harrison engaged Mrs. Parepa- 
Rosa for another season, but she became sick and could 
not sing. All this cost him much money. 

With varying success Mr. Harrison managed Theodore 
Thomas, Levy, the cornetist; Harry Sanderson, S. C. 
Campbell, the baritone; S. B. Mills, the pianist, and 
William Castle. Twelve years ago he was dispossessed 
from Irving Hall for non-payment of rent, and soon after 
he became unfit for work or thought, and he depended 
upon the gratuities of his old friends. He was a thor- 
oughly honest man, but weak. His body was buried in 
Evergreen Cemetery, Elizabeth, N. J.—‘* World.”’ 


From the “Critic.”—A writer in ‘*Blackwood’s” has 
made the awful discovery that Paderewski’s name, if put 
into plain Englsh, would be Pattison! I have been told 
that only three persons actually saw the pianist off when 
he sailed from New York. One of these was a newspaper 
man, the other two were enthusiastic young ladies, The 
steamer sailed at 7 o’clock in the morning, and as the young 
ladies lived pretty far up town they got up at 4 o’clock to 
be at the pier in time. It was the cheerless hour of six 
when they climbed up the gangway to wish the distin- 
guished Pole don voyage, He was alone, the friends who had 
come down to the steamer with him having gone to their 
beds an hour before. He looked very unhappy and lonely 
in the cold light of that early morning hour, but his face 





took on a much brighter look when the little party bore 


down upon him with flowers and farewells. He was really 
very much touched by the attention ; and it was worth ap- 
preciation. as anyone knows who has turned out of a com- 
fortable bed at 4 A.M. Paderewski received a great deal 
of devotion while he was in this country, but I know of 
nothing that approaches this early morning act. 

The Prince de Chimay.—The late Prince de Chimay was, 
like most European princes, an accomplished musician. 
For years he played first violin in the most exclusive or- 
chestra in Brussels. His death was due to that rare disease 
known as gout of the arteries, which caused him inde- 
scribable agony. . 

Sir Arthur Restored to Health.—Sir Arthur Sullivan is 
It will probably be an- 


now announced to be out of danger. 


| other week, however, before he will return to London. 


Rubinstein and Rosenthal.—Rubinstein has recently do- 


| nated $1,000 for the newly founded pension fund for theat- 


rical aspirants at Leipsic and now Rosenthal follows with 


| a concert to be given on the 24th inst. for the benefit of the 


same excellent endowment. Apropos of Rosenthal, we 
learn that Director Pollini, of Hamburg, has engaged the 
fleet fingered pianist for a series of fifty concerts to be 
given in Germany next winter. The conditions of the con- 
tract are said to be the most remunerative ever offered a 
pianist in Germany, with the sole exception of Rubinstein. 

A Newly Found Portrait of Schubert.—At an old curiosity 
shop in Vienna someone recently found a valuable and 
most interesting portrait of Franz Schubert. It was painted 
in 1823 by the Viennese artist. A. Mansfeld. A son of the 
latter, himself a painter, guarantees the genuineness of the 
picture, which is said to be one of striking resemblance 
and which bears on its back the date and the words ‘In 
remembrance.”’ 

Rubinstein’s Autograph.—During his recent sojourn at 
Vienna Rubinstein received a young lady pianist who had 
asked him for an audience. He listened to the lady with 
interest, and she, encouraged by his benevolent manner, 
asked him to inscribe an autograph on her fan. The mas. 
ter required no persuasion and immediately wrote: ‘‘Jouer 
avec le piano n’est pas jouer du piano!” 

They Played the Wrong Air.—An amusing error, which 
recalls that which the Prince of Naples was the victim of 
last year during his visit to the Northern sovereigns of 
Europe, and which was recorded in the columns of THE 
MusICAL CourikR at the time, has just been committed at 
Ajaccio, the capital of Corsica, and birthplace of Napoleon 
I. It appears that a procession had been organized for the 
benefit of the poor, and from his balcony the Prince of Bat- 
tenberg, the son-in-law of Queen Victoria, was watching 
the cavalcade defile before him, when to his utter as. 
tonishment the cortége stopped and the musicians ranged 
themselves before his windows. It appears that someone 
had informed those in charge of the affair that they were 
passing before an important person ; but one is forced to 
believe that the good people of Ajaccio are not very well 
acquainted with the Almanach de Gotha, for they could not 
find anything better to play for the purpose of honoring 
the prince than the Russian hymn. Those who were ‘in 
the know”’ were highly amused, especially when they 
caught sight of the slightly embarrassed countenance of 
the prince. 

Mees for the Liederkranz.—Arthur Mees has _ been 
asked to conduct the German Liederkranz male chorus for 
a period of some four or five months, during which Mr. 
Zéllner is going to be ona vacation trip to Europe. It will 
be a good thing for the Liederkranz if Mr. Mees accepts, 
for he is thoroughly equipped for his task, both as a musi- 
cian and a conductor; but the matter seems somewhat 
doubtful at the present moment, as Mr. Mees pleads lack of 
time, and besides he wants a vacation and deserves it just 
as much as anybody else. Mees is a conscientious and 
hard worker. 

Courier Callers.—Among others : Gonzalo Nunez, the pian- 
ist ; Louis C. Elson, the Boston critic and lecturer ; Temple- 
ton Strong, the composer, before leaving for his adopted 
home at Vevay in Switzerland ; Frank Van der Stucken the 
composer-conductor ; Pasquale De Bona, violinist from 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; Sinzig and Von der Heide, the pianists; 
Silas G. Pratt and Harry Rowe Shelley, the composers. 

Crouch Recovering.—Prof. F, Nicholas Crouch, the com- 
poser, is better, and is beginning to regain the use of his 
muscles after his long illness. He is living in very strait- 
ened circumstanceg in a little flat at No. 220 Parkin street 
in Baltimore, and the only comforts of life he has are those 
which sympathetic friends provide for him. 
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HOME NEWS. 


SS 


The Last Nikisch Concert,—The last concert this sea- 
son of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Arthur Nikisch 
conductor, takes place next Tuesday evening, the 26th 
inst., at Chickering Hall. Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel 
will be the soloists. 


4Alwin Schroeder's’ ello Recital.—Mr. Alwin Schroeder, 
the ’cello virtuoso, gave his first ’cello recital in Bumstead 
Hall, Boston, Saturday, April 16, The ‘‘ Herald’’ of that 
city had this to say of the concert: 

Although Mr. Schrceder has been the leader of the ‘cello department 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra during the season, and has made his 
appearance in its concerts as a soloist, his skill and virtuosity have never 
been given the opportunity for display which was afforded in last even- 
ing's concert, and there were many who were very pleasantly surprised 
in listening to the succession of artistic triumphs which resulted from his 
efforts on this occasion, 

As a soloist he showed himself the equal of any artist in his line heard 
here in recent years, and in the breadth of style shown in his playing, the 
mastery of the technic of his instrument and the fine taste and sentiment 
which characterized all his work, he proved himself one of the world’s 
great cello players, 

His solo selections were a delightfully tuneful canzone by Max Bruch, a 
serenata by Hans Sitt,a capriccio by Klengel, a sarabande by Bach, a 
gavot by C. Reinecke and a tarantelle by Cossman, 

Mr. Schroeder had the valuable aid of Mr. Arthur Nikisch as accom- 
panist in three numbers, and he also played with Mr, F. Busoni at the 
piano a * Kultaselle"’ by Mr. Busoni for piano and 'cello, a work of great 
difficulty, which served to further display the rare abilities of Mr. 
Schroeder. 

The program was begun with Prahms’ sonata for piano and ‘cello, op. 
100—which, though a novelty, cannot be commented upon this morning— 
and ended with Schubert's quintet in C major for two violins, a viola and 
two ’cellos, played by Mr. Schroeder, Mr. Franz Kneisel, Mr. Louis 
Svecenski, Mr. Otto Roth and Mr. E, Rose, 

No Wagner Opera in Brooklyn.—It had been the pur- 
pose of the Seidl Society to close the present season with 
two performances of German opera in the Academy of 
Music. ‘Siegfried’? was to have been given on the 16th 
of this month, and selections from several other Wagner 
operas on the Igth, It is now announced that owing to 
the refusal of the Metropolitan Opera House directors to 
lend the necessary scenery the scheme would have to be 
abandoned. The directors of the New York opera house 
objected to the use of their scenery in Brooklyn, because it 
might have to be cut in order to make it fit the Academy 
stage. 

A Death —William L. Davis, a musician of Plymouth, 
was struck by a passenger train on the Delaware and 
Western Railroad, near Wilkesbarre, and thrown over a 
20 foot embankment. When picked up he was dead. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barili Reconciled.—Marietta, Ga., April 
15.—Alfred O. Barili, Mrs. Patti’s nephew, and his wife 
arrived here to-day and are living together at the hotel. 

This is the sequel to the suit that was filed at Kansas 
City a few days ago, in which Barili was sued for damages 
for alienating the affections of the wife of Dr. Horine, a 
Chicago physician. d 

Barili had deserted his wife here, but this trouble brought 
about a complete reconciliation. 

Cuicaco, April 15.—Mrs. Horine has rejoined her hus- 
band, Dr. Horine. 





When Patti heard of Barili’s having trifled with Mrs. 
Horine she threatened to disinherit him. He promised to 
let her alone. Nevertheless he continued his intimacy with 
the doctor’s wife until suit for $50,000 was brought for 
alienation of Mrs. Horine’s affections. Then Patti abso- 
lutely discarded her nephew, His reconciliation with Mrs. 
Barili, it is thought, may restore him to the diva’s favor.— 
** World.” 

Farlier Than He Was Expected.—Hayden Coffin, the 
well-known tenor, has been engaged by Mr. T. H. Pratt to 
create the réle of ‘*Waldemar’”’ at the Fifth Avenue The- 
atre in Barrymore and Puerner's opera, ‘‘The Robber of 
the Rhine.’’ Mr. Coffin has made a great reputation in 
London during the last few years, having played in ‘‘ The 
Lady and the Locket,’’ ‘Dorothy ’’ (946 consecutive per- 
formances), ‘' Doris,” ‘*The Red Hussar’? and ‘La 
Cigale.’’ It was Coffin and the song, ‘‘Queen of My 
Heart,’’ that he sang that contributed to the enormous 
success of ‘* Dorothy.’”’ 

Mr. T. Henry French has already engaged Coffin to join 
the Lillian Russell Opera Company in September, but Mr. 
Pratt made Mr. Coffin a very generous offer, which was ac- 
cepted, and the contract was signed on Thursday. 

The London favorite is a Bostonian, though all his repu- 
tation has been made on the other side. Heis very hand- 
some and a great athlete. 

The Dusky Choir.—Mr. C. A. E. Harriss, of Montreal, 
has arranged for the appearance in this country next 
autumn of the celebrated Native African Choir. They will 
reach here next October. 

Abbey Gets the Auditorium.—Chicago, Ill., April 15, 
1892.—-Henry E, Abbey and Maurice Grau left for New 
York to-day after making arrangements for securing the 
Auditorium for the entire season of the world’s fair, open- 
ing in May and closing in October, 1893. 

The character of the entertainments to be given will be 
almost entirely, it is said, spectacular, though it may be 
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that a short season of grand opera will be given. The pur- 
pose is to make the spectacles the most gorgeous and won- 
derful ever seen in this country, and Europe as well as 
America wil! be drawn upon for material. 

Mrs, O’Donnell,—At the last meeting of the Seid! Soci- 
ety Mrs. Helen O'Donnell sang two selections from Rossini 
in a charming, unaffected and artistic manner. This lady, 
by persistent and conscientious work, is successfully forg- 
ing to the front among society, church and concert sing- 
ers.—Brooklyn ‘‘ Citizen.” 

A Ritter-Goetze Song Recital.—Marie Ritter-Goetze, 
the well-known contralto, announces a song recital to take 
place Wednesday, April 27, at the concert hall of the 
Madison Square Garden. She will be assisted by Franz 
Wilczek, violinist, and Max Spicker, violinist. 

A Musical Service,—Services commemorative of the 
dead of Crescent Lodge No. 402, F. and A. M., were held in 
Music Hall, April 12. ; 

Dippel Here.—Andreas Dippel, the young tenor, who 
sang leading réles with the last year’s German opera, 
arrived last Tuesday. He will remain here several months 
to sing in a number of concerts and musical festivals. He 
will be heard in this city at the Philharmonic bicentennial 
festival the latter part of this month. 

Lillian Russell,—The Lillian Russell Opera Comique 
Company, now singing in the large Western cities to enor- 
mous audiences, will appear here at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and give one performance of Audran’s opera, ‘‘ La 
Cigale,’? on Monday evening, May 30 (Decoration Day.) 
The entire opera will be given, with all the original scenery 
and costumes, and with the full company. Miss Russell 
will also be heard for the first time in the gems of Flotow’s 
opera, ‘*Martha.’’ Carl Streitmann, Mr. Tagliapietra, Louis 
Harrison, Charles Dungan, Arthur Ryley and Suzanne Leon- 
ard will have thesupport of the company and the ballet in 
scenes from ‘‘Carmen”’ and ‘‘Clover,’’ thus giving a triple 
bill of great magnitude on this farewell occasion, which 
will no doubt be taken advantage of by the many admirers 
of the fair Lillian and her talented associates, to the extent 
of filling the big Opera House, where the echoes of the di- 
vine Patti so lately resounded. The day following this per- 
formance Miss Russell sails for Europe. 

Carl Fique’s Concert.—Carl Fiqué, the well-known 
Brooklyn pianist, will give his second concert at Historical 
Hall, Brooklyn, this evening. An excellent program will 
be presented. On May 1 Mr. Carl Fiqué will open his new 
music studio at No, 472 Lafayette avenue (between Frank- 
lin and Bedford avenues). Arrangements can be made at 
any time regarding musical instruction for beginners as 
well as for advanced players. 

I. Suckling & Sons’ Concerts.—Word reaches THE 
MusIcAL CourigR from its Toronto correspondent that I. 
Suckling & Sons, music dealers of that city, who this 
season have gone intoconcertizing as a regular feature of 
their business, are meeting with great success. On Mon- 
day, April 11, Albani, Pachmann and a young, blind French 
Canadian violinist named Willett, with Vianesi as accom- 
panist, gave a concert under the Sucklings’ management 
to an audience that crowded Pavilion Music Hall to suf- 
focation. Messrs. Suckling are bright and enterprising and 
deserve their success, which, considering the dullness of 
the season in Canada, is remarkable. 


Douglas Lane Engaged.—Douglas Lane has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Wiske for ‘‘The Redemption” at Westfield, 
N. J., on the 21st. Mr. Lane’s voice is particularly adapted 
to oratorio work, his compass including low E flat and high 
F in the bass clef, every note being under perfect control 
and of a quality seldom found in heavy voices. 


Pachmann’s Liszt Recital.—Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann 
will give a Liszt recital at Chickering Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, April 30, in which he will interpret a series of 
original compositions of the master pianist. The program 
embraces the following numbers: Sonata, dedicated to 
Robert Schumann; harmonies du soir, étude d’exécu- 
tion transcendante, légende No. 2, polonaise No. 1, ma- 
zurka brillante, étude de concert No. 2, églogue ‘* Années 
de Pélerinage,’’ cantique d’amour, tarantelle, ‘* Venezia 
e Napoli.’’ 


The New York College of Music.—The pupils of the 
New York College of Music will give a concert in Music 
Hall on Friday evening, to raise funds for the estab- 
lishment of free scholarships at the college. In addition 
to the young soloists there will be a chorus of 200 of the 
female students, together with Walter Damrosch and the 
Symphony Orchestra. 


The Crucifixion Cantata at St. Luke’s Church, 
Baltimore.—Stainer’s ‘‘Cantata of the Crucifixion’’ was 
magnificently sung last Wednesday evening at St. Luke’s 
Church, Franklin square, Baltimore, for the second time 
last week, in the presence of a congregation that filled the 
pews, aisles and doorways. The cantata is ‘‘a meditation 
on the sacred passion of the Holy Redeemer,’’ and was 
sung for the first time in this country at St. Luke’s on Palm 
Sunday six years ago. It has been repeated each succeed- 
ing Holy Week. The music last Wednesday night was 
rendered by the vested choir under the direction of Mr. C. 





Cawthorne-Carter, organist and choirmaster, with Mr. W. 
D. McFarland, tenor, of Washington, and Dr. J. Wm. Funck, 
basso, 

Easter Music in Fort Smith, Ark,—The music at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in Fort Smith, Ark., on Easter, was 
to be the finest that ever awakened the glad notes of rejoic- 
ing in the chapel. 

The program is remarkably fine and was to be rendered 
by a quartet choir, consisting of Mrs. G. W. Schulte, so- 
prano ; Miss Geraldine Botefuhr, contralto ; Dr. W. T. Cate, 
tenor, and Hon. C. M. Cooke, basso, accompanied by the 
organ and a full orchestra. Prof. W. D. C, Botefuhr was to 
preside at the organ and superintend the production. 

“Qur Quartet.”’—‘‘Our Quartet,’’ consisting of Miss 
Fannie Hirsch, soprano; Miss Alice Macpherson, contralto; 
William A. Xanten, tenor, and Albert F. Arveschou, basso, 
will give an evening of song at the recital hall of the 
Music Hall, on the 26th inst., with the assistance of an in- 
strumentalist, as yet not decided upon, and Mr. Isidore 
Luckstone, accompanist. 

The Philharmonic Festival.—The Philharmonic Society 
will give three festival concerts in the Metropolitan Opera 
House this week in commemoration of the society’s semi- 
centennial and for the benefit of its pension fund. At the first 
concert, on Thursday evening, the program will be a repe- 
tition of that played at the first concert of the society, De- 
cember 7, 1842, as follows: Fifth symphony, Beethoven ; 
aria, ‘‘Ocean, thy mighty monster,”” Weber ; quintet in D 
minor, Hummel; overture, ‘‘Oberon;’’ duet, ‘‘ Armida,”’ 
Rossini ; aria from ‘‘ Fidelio,” Beethoven; aria from * Bel- 
monte,’’ Mozart ; concert overture, ‘‘ Kalliwoda.’’ Mielke, De 
Vere, Dippel and Richard Hoffman will be the soloists. 
Mr. E. Francis Hyde, the president of the society, will 
make an address. At the second concert on Friday after- 
noon Mielke, Fischer and Rummel will be the soloists. At 
the last concert, on Saturday evening, Mielke, De Vere, 
Mrs. Alves, Fischer and Dippel will sing. The program 
upon this occasion will include selections from ‘'Gotter- 
dammerung ”’ and Bsethoven’s ninth symphony. 

Metropolitan Musical Society.—Miss Margaret Reid 
and Mr. Alexander Lambert will be the soloists at the next 
concert of the Metropolitan Musical Society, at Music Hall, 
Tuesday evening, April 26. The chorus, which now num- 
bers 350 voices, will be supported by an orchestra. An at- 
tractive program has been prepared and will include many 


novelties. Mr. William H. Chapman will conduct. 


The Last Seidl Concert,—At Mr. Seidl’s concert in the 
Lenox Lyceum, next Sunday evening, Arthur Freidheim, 
Irene Pevny, Antonia Mielke and Andreas Dippel will be 
the soloists, and Wagner’s music will be the feature of the 


able manner, and at the conclusion the composer was pre- 
sented with a large floral piece, Mrs. Klein sang an aria 
from ‘‘ Tannhduser ’’ and two Lieder in a charming man- 
ner, and Mr. Herbert played in his usual! fine form, The 
attendance was large and the most excellent management 
was displayed. 

Campanini’s Concert.—Italo Campanini’s benefit con. 
cert at the Lenox Lyceum, last Sunday night, was a great 
success pecuniarily and artistically. The favorite tenor 
was assisted by Basba Tavary, Clementine de Vere, Margaret 
Reid, Maud Powell, Emil Fischer, Herman Barosch, Cle- 
ment, Bologna and Anton Seidl and orchestra. 

Scandinavian Night.—The following is the program of 
the Scandinavian night held at the Minerva Institute, 


Ravenswood, IIl., April 9: 
: Movement. 
Piano duet....... ) 
| Symphony ( J. Svendsen 
Scandinavian music, ‘‘ Fragment" ) 
Violin solo, Romance, op. 26......... ... J. Svendsen 
Scene from ‘‘ The New System "’. Bjirnson 


Essay, ‘** Lars'’ a pastoral of Norway ee’ 
Tableaux from Bayard Taylor's ‘* Lars,"’ music from “ Petits Mor 
CUE Cia. B. ic cavesdy o qubicccidess th Bethe <dted S. Selmer 
Recitation, ** Brier Rose’’........ ye Se me .. Boyesen 
Romance, with variations, op. 51, for two pianos. .. , .E. Grieg 
Tableaux from Tegner's “ Frithjofsaga"’ Music from songs of 
Meyer-Helmund 


Swedish Wedding March Sidermann 


Piano solo, Scherzo. ... : Kjerulf 
Recitation, ** King of Denmark's Ride"’. Norton 
Soprano solos.. J ** First Meeting '' (words by Bjiirnson). .. EB, Grieg 


Pep) | aera ee 
Recitation, ** King Christian "’. aa 
Piano solo, “Schmetterlinge,”’ from op.48 ) 
Tableaux from “ Peer Gynt,"’ music from 

* Peer Gynt"’ suite, op. 46............. | 
Sonata for piano and violin, op. 18....... 

A Boenefit.—Walter Damroach and his orchestra, assisted 
by Fursch-Madi, Julie L. Wyman, Charles Bassett and Antonio 
Galassi, gave a performance of Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” 
last Sunday night at the new Music Hall. Sarah Bernhardt 
and Albert Darmont recited. The audience was a fashion- 


Swedish Folksong 
Evald-Longfellow 


....E. Grieg 


able one. 


The Thomson Song Recital.—Agnes Thomson and J. 
F. Thomson will give a song recital before the Music 
Teachers’ National Association on July 8, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. The program will embrace many American com- 
positions. . 


Brodsky and d’Albert.—Mr. Adolf Brodsky visited the 
New England Conservatory of Music on Tuesday, 12th 
inst., and gave a short recital before the students and 
guests in Sleeper Hall. He played, with Mr. Busoni, that 
composer’s violin sonata, and two other numbers. On 


Thursday, after the faculty concert, an informal reception 





program. 
Mrs, Shaw’s Concert.—Mrs. Alice J. Shaw, the whistler, 


will give a concert with orchestra in the Madison Square | 


Garden Concert Hall on Friday evening. 


Herbert’s Irish Fantasy.—Mr. Victor Herbert has ar- 
ranged a new Irish rhapsody, which will be produced for 
the first time at the annual Feis Ceoil agus Seanachus of the 
Gaelic Society at the Lenox Lyceum this evening under the 
personal direction of the composer. 


A Testimonial Concert.—There will be a concert ten- 
dered to Eduardo Marzo by his pupils and Saturday class 
next Friday evening at Chickering Hall. 


The Lloyd Concerts.—These concerts, six in all, three 
nights and three matinées, were to have begun last night 
at the Madison Square Concert Hall. The first matinée oc- 
curs next Saturday at 2:30. 


An Operatic Concert.—An operatic concert will be 
given at Chickering Hall next Saturday evening under the 
direction of Emilio Agramonte for the free scholarship fund 
of the Metropolitan College of Music, The second act of 
**Sappho”’ and third act of ‘*Romeo and Juliet’’ will be 
produced with scenery and costumes. 


Rummel’s Fifth Recital.—The fifth of the series of 


Franz Rummel’s interesting historical recitals occurs this | 


afternoon at Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, at 2:30. 
Brahms and Mendelssohn are the two composers selected 
for exposition by Mr. Rummel on this occasion. 


Miss Kelley’s Concert.—Miss Anna Luella Kelley an- 


nounces a song recital to be given on Friday evening, April | 


22, at 8:30, in Carnegie’s Chamber Music Hall. Miss Kelley 
will be assisted by Mr. Adolf Brodsky, Mr. Henry Despard, 
and Mr. Gottlieb Federlein. 


Maennerchor Concert.—A very successful affair was the 
concert given last Sunday night by the Maennerchor of the 
Central Turn Verein in the pretty hall of that organization. 
They were assisted by Mrs. Ida Klein, soprano, and Mr. 
Victor Herbert, ’cello, soloists, and by an orchestra of fifty 
under the direction of Mr. Arthur Claassen. 

The Maennerchor are excellently directed and give their 
part songs with the smoothness and spirit that come from 
long and constant practice. The principal number was Mr. 
Arthur Claassen’s descriptive piece, ‘‘ The Battle,” and in 
this they were assisted by the Arion Singing Society, of 
Brooklyn, and the Germania, of Newark, the united 
forces numbering 125. The number was given in a most, 


was tendered to Mr. Eugen d’Albert, who met the faculty 
and students in the parlors. 


Chicago Conservatory Summer Term,—The Chicago 
| Conservatory, Samuel Kayzer director, will hold its normal 
| course for piano teachers from July 5 to 30, under the direc - 
| tion of Calvin B. Cady and Frederic Grant Gleason. 


| Hall in the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
| April 12, in memory of Dr, Eben Tourjée, born June 1, 
| 1834, died April 12, 1891. 


In Memoriam,—Solemn exercises were held at Sleeper 


Will Composs the ‘Festival Jubilee ’’—In 


| directions the board has been equally energetic. 


other 
One of 
| the difficult problems has been the question of an original 





musical composition to be given at the dedication of the 
| Woman’s Building. 

It was supposed a large outlay of money would be re- 
quired to secure a composition of sufficient excellenc e. 





This difficulty has been overcome. Mrs. A. H. 
| Beach, of Boston, a prominent composer, in response 
| to an invitation from Mrs. Palmer, has agreed to 


contribute to the occasion an original work to be na med 
the ‘Festival Jubilate.”’ 
| tween Mrs. Bsach and Theodore Thomas concerning the 


After some correspondence be- 





details of the composition Mr. Thomas at once most cordi- 
ally offered to conduct the presentation of the work. 
| Professor Tomlins will prepare the chorus, which will num. 
ber about 400, that number being proportioned to the hall. 
| The orchestra will number about eighty-four.--Chicago 
| $* News.’’ 
ENOR—A fine tenor, experienced church singer, per- 
fect reader, will accept position from May 1. Ad- 
| dress ‘* Tenor B.,’’ care of MusIcaL Courtgr. 


| 


| So” Saarabaae ean first-class soprano soloist desires a posi- 
tion in a church choir ; has had ample experience. 
| Address L. B., care of this office. 


OTICE—The Towers School of Vocal Music, New York, 
will open in September. 
Schirmer, 35 Union square, New York. 


WO SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN—The Harvard 

University examinations for women will be held in 

New York June 28 and 30 and July 1 and 2, 1892. Two 

scholarships, one of $300 and one of $200, are offered in 

connection with these examinations. For information ap- 

ply to the Secretary, 32 East Thirty-third street, New York 
city. 


Interim address, care of G. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 





A New Operetta,.—The first performance of the 
operetta ‘‘La Femme & Narcisse'’—words by Mr. Fabrin 
Carré and music by Mr. Louis Varnay—took place at the 
Thédtre de la Renaissance, Paris, last week and proved a 
great success. The scene is laid in 1810 in a florist’s work- 
shop and the plot is sufficiently bright, the hero being a 
man who is not in love with his wife. The incidents are 
ordinary, but there is a good deal of gaiety in the piece. 
The music is light and may easily become popular. 

Botel Engaged,—Sir Augustus Harris, while at Ham- 
burg recently, engaged for his next Italian opera season 
Botel, the German tenor, who is said to have a phenomenal 
voice, 

Caravoglia Dead, — Caravoglia, the once famous 
Italian opera singer, died recently in London. He had 
tatterly been in retirement and earned a living by teaching 
vocal music. 

Wagner at the Conservatoire,—aAt the Paris Con- 
servatoire concert of the 20th ult. the second act of Wag- 
ner's ‘* Parsifal’’ was performed with great artistic success 
and with unexpectedly enthusiastic applause on the part of 


the public. 


Cheap Music at Munich and Stutigart,—The 


Society for Public Culture at Munich is giving popular con- 
certs with good programs at an entrance fee of 20 pfennige 
(5 cents). Similar concerts are being given at Stuttgart at 


only half that price. 


Success of Sondershausen Singers,—tin a recent 
performance of Mozart's ‘Magic Flute,’’ at the Sonders- 
hausen Court Opera, seven pupils from the conservatory of 
that city took part and met with considerable success, 
This speaks volumes for the artistic seriousness of study 
at that institute at which the director, Prof, Carl Schroeder, 
and Gunzburger are the principal vocal teachers. 


Novelties at the Free Musical Union.—At the 
last concert of that flourishing Berlin organization, the 
Free Musical Union, on the17th ult., at Sulzer’s Music Hall, 
the program consisted of the following novelties: Works 
for voice and piano by W. Freudenberg, for violin and piano 
by Ingeborg von Bronsart, and for violoncello and piano by 
Josef Gauby. 


Donizetti's Death Chamber.—At the Vienna ex- 
hibition the Baroness Johanna Rota-Basoni-Scotti, of Ber- 
ganio, will produce an exact counterfeit of the room in 
in which Donizetti expired. 


A Decision Against Gilbert.—Mr. Gilbert, Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan's old partner, has been engaged in a new 
quarrel with Mr. Horace Sedger, manager of the London 
Lyric Theatre, where Mr. Gilbert's ‘‘ The Mountebanks ” is 
running. Mr. Gilbert objected to the discharge of eight 
choristers at the Lyric, and asked the Chancery Court to 
grant an injunction, claiming that their discharge caused 
a serious alteration in the cast of ‘* The Mountebanks ” and 
was a breach of agreement. The judge declined to grant 
the injunction. He gave it as his opinion that the chorus 
could not be regarded as part of the cast. 


From the Vienna Exhibition.—From 60,000 to 
70,000 Americans have signified their intention of visiting 
Vienna during the musical and dramatic exhibition to be held 
there. The traveling bureaus are bespeaking every avail- 
able room in Vienna for the expected invasion. 

The Milan publisher, Sonzogno, will, during September, 
give an Italian opera stagione at the theatre of the ex- 
hibition, and the performances are to be conducted by 
Mascagni. 

Berlin Operatic Revivals —At the Berlin Royal 
Opera House Gluck’s ‘‘ Armida’’ and ‘ Iphigenie,’’ Web- 
er’s ‘* Euryanthe,’’ Marschner’s ** Hans Heiling ' and Cheru- 
bini’s '* Water Carrier,"’ all of which operas have not been 
heard there for a long time, will shortly be revived. Im. 
mediately after the premiére of Moszkowski’s ‘‘ Boabdild ”’ 
a Wagner cyclus will be given. 


Mias Foiville’s Opera,—Miss Juliette Folville (not 
Mrs. Ovide Musin) produced a new two act opera, ** Atala,” 
at the Lille Opera House a fortnight ago and scored a great 
success. 


The Schubert Conservatory.—The Schubert Conserva- 
tory of Music which has just opened in Hyde Park, which 
is that portion of the city of Chicago adjacent to Jackson 
Park and the world’s fair, has just published its first cata- 
logue. Mr. C. J. Schubert, its president, is a graduate of 
the Munich Royal Conservatory, an enthusiastic musician 
and a pianist of marked ability. Mr, Frederic Vinal, the 
vocal director, studied his art in Italy and New York under 
the best masters, and has in his three years’ residence in 
Chicago made for himself an enviable reputation. The 
head of the violin department, Mr. Henry Nurnberger, is a 
graduate of the Stuttgart Conservatory of Music and a first 
violinist In the Thomas Orchestra. The course of study in 
each of the departments (fourteen in all) is thorough and 
complete. 





A Ministerial Choirmaster. 


REV. MILLER HAGEMAN, OF BROOKLYN, THE ONLY CLERGYMAN 
IN THIS COUNTRY WHO CONDUCTS HIS OWN CHOIR WITH THE 
BATON—THE HISTORY OF THE BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC 
CLUB, AND THE MINISTER’S CONNECTION WITH IT. 





HEY Rev, Miller Hageman, of Brooklyn, is 
the only minister, so far as we know, in this coun- 
try who drills, organizes and conducts his own choir in 
his own church. There was one notable exception to this 
but a few years agu in the city of New Brunswick, N. J., 
where Rev. Dr. Hartranft, the pastor of the College Church 
and the lifelong friend of Dr. Damrosch, of the New York 
Symphony Society, trained and led with the baton a 
picked choir in the First Dutch Church. 

Mr. Hageman was in the habit of taking an evening walk 
with Dr, Hartranft and takes pleasure in acknowledging 
that he first caught from that splendid scholar and musi- 
cian the idea of a clergyman thoroughly equipped for the 
service, personally conducting his own choir and congre- 
gation. The two ministers sang and studied together the 
most difficult music and finally took Emil Agramonte, 
the famous accompanist and coach, to New Brunswick, and 
at the house of Mrs. James Nelson at Woodlawn formed a 
musical society of the best talent of that city that the col- 
lege and the town combined could afford, and rendering in 
a really reputable fashion the great works of the masters, 

During that time Mr. Hageman studied personally with 
Agramonte, from whom afterward he received a most grat- 
ifying recommendatory letter in reference not only to his 
voice but also to his general ability as a note reader and a 
musician, Shortly afterward, when Mr. Hageman was 
called to be the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn, E, D., he put into practice the ideas which he 
had received from Dr. Damrosch’s New Brunswick friend 
and pupil. He organized in connection with his church a 
musical society, which was known as the Brooklyn Choral 
Union and which was supported by an orchestra. In con- 
nection with the society he became widely known and did 
no little good in discovering fine singers and introducing 
them for the first time to the favorable attention of the 
public. , 

Miss Emma Thursby, that song charmer, made her first 
popular hit in that old church, when she sang ‘* The Image 
of the Rose ’’ in front of the Princeton College Club, who 
accompanied her in humming chords. It was Miller Hage- 
man who first brought out of vocal obscurity Cathrene 
Cavanagh and made her known. She now sings in the 
Central Congregational Church. It was Mr. Hageman who 
first introduced at a subsequent college concert the four 
famous Meigs sisters and paved the way for their great 
success. These and many more have owed their musical 
histery to Mr. Hageman. 

About the same time he created and conducted the 
Princeton Choral Union, composed of students of the 
college, members of the professors’ families and ladies and 
gentlemen of the town. The president ef the board of 
trustees of that society was no less a man than the cele- 
brated and worldwide famed geographer Arnold Guyot. 
Dr. McCosh and the professors of the college all generously 
supported the subscription concerts given by Mr. Hage- 
man and attended in person. At the close of Mr. Hage- 
man’s connection with that society, when the Stuyvesant 
Avenue Church—which he built and owned personally— 
was ready for his ministry, he received from the Princeton 
Club as a gift a beautiful baton, the entire musical library 
of the club and a testimonial letter recommending him as a 
conductor of music to any society with which he might 
desire to connect himself. 

After taking charge of the Stuyvesant Avenue Church 
Mr. Hageman built on an original plan a boxed gallery, 
capable of seating fifty soloists, and overarching in the 
shape of a horseshoe the platform, thus rising from the 
ground floor to the roof. He conducted all these singers 
with the baton at every service. 

Nearly a year ago on the organization of the City Pulpit 
in Avon Hall, on Bedford avenue, Mr. Hageman, realizing 
the power of music to draw the people, organized a choir 
and put Dr. Gamage, the musical editor of the ‘‘Citizen,” 
at the head of it as conductor. His services were most 
efficient, but owing to his duties he found himself at last 
unable tocontinue. Mr. John Dewes then took his place and 
conducted for some time, but upon receiving a high 
salaried position Mr. Hageman found himself without a 
leader. There was nothing for him to do but to stand in 
the gap himself. This he immediately did. The result 
has been most gratifying. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Club is the outgrowth of the 
City Pulpit choir, and in turn constitutes that choir itself. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Club. 

This club was organized in the Bedford room of the Ar- 
canum Hall on the evening of Saturday, March 5, 1892. It 
was started with seventeen charter members. The Rev. 
Miller Hageman was unanimously elected musical director 
of the society ; Mr. Edward A. Pryce, president ; Mrs. F. E. 
Warner, presidentress ; Miss A. T. Ward, the artist, first 
vice-president, at the head of a list of vice-presidents, 
which is being steadily filled. Miss Jeanette Murden was 





chosen as the accompanist to the society and also its secre- 
tary, and Mr. Alfred W. Carlsen, formerly of the Copen- 
hagen Musical Society, was appointed first coach for nota- 
tion, tempo, voice building and librarian, &c, Mrs. P. F. 
Burd was elected treasurer and Mr, P. F. Burd marshal at 
arms. 

The various committees, such as the membership com- 
mittee, the reception committee, the executive committee, 
the committee on music, &c., are all filled by intelligent 
musicians. The chorus is built upon the whole chord 
chromatically considered, i. ¢., the different registers are 
all brought out in their closest possible shades of song 
culture. At the bottom of the chord the basso profundo ; 
next, the bass; next, the baritone; next, the alto; next, 
the contralto; next, the mezzo soprano; next, the so- 
prano; next, the soprano sopracuto; next, the tenor, and 
finally, the contraltero tenor. Each of these divisions is 
led by a stake singer. So far the appointments for stake 
singers, which are in the nature of honorable appointments, 
are as follows: Arthur Keyes, basso ; Kenneth Smith, bass ; 
Emil Laabst, baritone; Mrs. F. E. Warner, flag alto; 
Miss Hattie Hayward, first soprano flag ; contralto, Miss 
Maud Mason ; first contralto flag, Mrs. H. D. Waterbury; 
second flag contralto sopracuto unfilled, but about to be 
filled ; first flag tenor, Robert Leckie, interchangeable with 
Alfred W. Carlsen; first flag tenor contralto, James P. 
Harper. These stake singers are expected to steady the 
tempo and drag through this division. 

The great aim of the Philharmonic Club is in the rendi- 
tion of the classics of the great masters, to interpret them 
with fidelity in their declamative, recitative and elocution- 
ary form, or, in other words, te teach men and women to 
speak when they sing. The whole Philharmonic Club will, 
when thoroughly organized, constitute the choir of the 
City Pulpit Church, be conducted personally by the Rev. 
Miller Hageman, and create for that congregation and for 
all who wish to follow its lead a new departure in ecclesi- 
astical music, namely, the popular rendering of great sacred 
cheruses like Beethoven’s ‘‘ Hallelujah ’’ chorus by the whole 
church, 

The Philharmonic Club, in the pursuance of such an ex- 
acted musical ambition, has a high moral aim in view: First, 
to implicate every person in the congregation in the act of 
worshipful praise rather than to allow a chorus of head 
singers to do it for them by proxy; second, to make the 
church a school for the interpretation of high religious art 
in music, and third, to wean away from the saloons the 
young men of the city and te redeem their lives into higher 
paths by the sanctity of song. The club will give two 
annual concerts, besides several minor ones, to the substan- 
tial encouragement and recognition of all worthy and really 
meritorious singers. It will offer prizes for the best voice in 
each register ; for the best reader; for the best tempist ; 
the best phraseur, &c. 

All soloists in the society, male or female, are required 
to take the destra in their hand and submit themselves 
successively to a drill which shall make each and every one 
of them a phraseological conductor. It is the aim of the 
society to equip itself with a full orchestra, fidicinal and 
brass. The society will also establish within itself a 
bureau of communication, by which any young man or 
woman who combines note reading with fine vocal attain- 
ments may be introduced to the attention of the different 
church choirs of the city and managers, and may in that 
way be enabled to find a money market for their gift. 

Since the first meeting of the club its growth has been 
steady, new members having been proposed at each suc- 
cessive meeting. The society at present numbers, to- 
gether with the orchestra which has just been completed, 
sixty strong. The requirement for admission is that each 
person shall be a soloist and separately drilled. The names 
of the members of the society as constituted at present 
are as follows: 
Miller Hageman. 
F, E, Warner. 
Maud Mason. 

H. D. Waterbury. 
Kenneth Smith. 
James P. Harper. 


Louise Miller Hofman. 
Hattie Hayward. 
Margaret Smith. 
Arthur Keyes. 

Alfred W. Carlsen. 
Robert Leckie. 


Burton Hayward. P. F. Burd. 
Mrs. P. F. Burd. Jeanette Murden. 
Henrietta Murden. Avis Mead. 


Annie Smith. 

Ida Polhemus. 
Edward A. Price. 
Jacob Faber. 
Cora Mason. 
Mamie Ridley. 
Belle Richter. 


Josephine Nichols. 
Agatha Smith. 

A. T. Ward. 

Emil Laabst. 

H. D. Waterbury. 
Edith B. Cowlishaw. 
August Maier. 


— Lindewall. Miss Horton. 
Miss Tidiway. Miss Nichols. 
Robert Olmstead. James Olmstead. 
Arthur McGowan. Mrs. Haff. 


The remaining number of singers, not including the or- 
chestra, are placed on probation for the present. The 
greater ga of these probationary singers will be received 
into full membership, but until that is done their names 
will remain with the membership committee. THE Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER will be furnished in the near future with the 
names and instruments of the orchestra. 
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Organ Loft Whisperings. 
O church in the city has a greater quantity 
of sweet echoes recorded in its phonographic re- 
cesses than the Madison Avenue Dutch Reformed, corner 
of Fifty-seventh street and Madison avenue, over whose 
choral management Mr. Wm. R. Chapman holds unre- 
stricted sway. 

In addition to the unusually beautiful and extensive 
work done by the choir of the church, here are conducted 
the endless day and evening rehearsals of the various vocal 
societies of which Mr. Chapman is director. Many box of- 
fice returns do not secure the hearing of as exquisite solos, 
duets, trios and musical surprises of all kinds as weekly 
surge through the ecclesiastical body of this picturesque 
gray edifice, that were it sentiment would be a very Or- 
pheus of melody. No doubt one of the most musical jani- 
tors of the city is the omnipresent ‘ Rogers,’’ whose 
prompt and faithful allegiance to the ‘ Rogers here,” 
‘* Rogers there,” ‘‘ Rogers everywhere”’’ of the bustling, 
hustling captain-director is proverbial. 

The rehearsals are held in the upper portion of a fine 
Sunday school suite, whose excellent lighting, ventilation, 
acoustics, grand pianos, music racks and spacious seatings 
make a charming earthly nook from which to contemplate 
eternity, as well as a very suitable field for vocal study. 

The same alert and nervous intensity that characterizes 
the direction of more ambitious musical enterprises marks 
the leadership of the simple choral addition to Dr. Kitt- 
ridge’s biblical eloquence. 

For fourteen years choir director of the Church of the 
Covenant, Mr. Chapman resigned that position to accept 
the present one, in which his musical dictatorship is abso- 
lutely unlimited, verbally and financially. 

The choir consists of sixteen voices, or double quartet 
with chorus of double quartet, making possible all forms 
of part song with reliable understudy. One or two of the 
chorus are volunteer, the rest of the choir receive fine sala- 
ries. 

The soprano, perhaps too well known as Miss Stoddard to 
be readily recognized by her newly acquired name of Mrs. 
Hollister, is a dignified brunette, with beautiful dark eyes, 
creamy complexion, high forehead, thoughtful expression 
in repose and conventional dress and manners. She came to 
the city from Vermont to sing in this choir. She has great 
power of expression in song and is an excellent colorist. 

Miss Emily Lawler is contralto, the inimitable Wm. 
Rieger tenor—till May, when he goes to the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church—and Mr, Fred. C. Hilliard, brother of the 
actor Robert Hilliard, basso, Mr. Rieger’s place is to be 
supplied by Mr. Harry Lincoln Case, now tenor soloist of 
Dudley Buck’s choir, Brooklyn. He, toe, has a remarkable 
voice, the upper quality especially stirring, and with time 
will doubtless be one of the foremost tenor soloists in 
the city. 

Mr. W. C. Benjamin, now singing in the choir of the 
Forty-third Street Methodist Church, goes also to Mr. 
Chapman’s choir in May. Having anextremely sweet yet 
powerful tenor voice and being an earnest, industrious stu- 
dent and of agreeable kindly manners, this young gentle- 
man is bound to make his mark in the musical world. 

The choir is remarkable for the musical quality of its 
tone, evenness of execution and intense expression. They 
fairly weep in tender passages, exult in joyous ones, and 
set pious toes in motion in martial movements. Mr. Chap- 
man cares nothing for extremes of tone or pitch—never 
brags on ‘‘ high c’s,’’ ‘* low g’s,”’ &c. His whole attention 
is fixed on the ensemble, harmony, sentiment, symmetry 
of effectiveness, intelligent phrasing, not on tricks for 
effect. 

His whole habit of mind is ‘“‘ forehanded.’”’ His prepara- 
tion for his choir work is thorough and systematic. Where 
he does not search for material for his repertory is nowhere, 
He controls by personal magnetism, born of earnestness. 
The utmost harmony in the choir and between it andthe 
church prevails. The church seats 1,800 people., It looks 
like an old baronial castle on the outside, on the inside like 
a modern aristocratic New York temple of worship. 

Some very ambitious and conscientious musical work is 
done in the organ loft of the M, E. Church, between Seventh 
and Eighth avenues, on Forty-third street. 

Mr. G. P. Benjamin, a blond and smiling gentleman, 
associate of the Fischer piano house, himself the possessor 
of an excellent tenor voice, member of Metropolitan and 
Musurgia clubs, and still celebrating his honeymoon with 
one of the prettiest little brunettes in the city, has been the 
organist here for ten years. The choir consists of thirty 
voices, with the lead of an admirable quartet. 

Miss C. V. Broughton, a pupil of Mrs. Rudersdorf (mother 
of Mr. Richard Mansfield), is the soprano soloist ; Miss Alice 
Meigs, of the well-known Meigs Sisters Quartet, con- 
tralto; S. R. Wilmurt, tenor; G. W. Hart, Jr., the lawyer, 
basso. 

Miss Broughton is noted for a certain ‘‘go ahead” 
efficiency, which united with absolute correctness and 
excellent reading makes her a leader that ‘‘draws the 
whole chorus up and on with her.’’ Though young she 
is quite large, is an attractive blond, popular with many 
classes. 





Miss Meigs is the basso of her secular quartet and has 
just returned from a successful concert trip through the 
South. The tenor and soprano of the combination are now 
married and, ‘declining longer to roam,”’ their places have 
been filled by the Misses Powell, members of the Rubin- 
stein Society. All the. Meigs sisters are members of the 
Rubinstein Society ; the tenor, a handsome woman, sings at 
Dr. Booth’s Presbyterian Church. 

Saturday night is the time for rehearsals of the choir of 
this church. Special services, interesting music and inter- 
mittent concerts are the inducements to regularity and 
interest. 

The Easter services were particularly fine. Mr. Benja- 
min’s voice was again heard to advantage, increasing the 
regret felt for his departure, which, though for his advan. 
tage, is greatly to the loss of the M. E. Church. The choir 
was aided by Miss Elenore Morgan, who, with her harp, 
shared the pulpit platform with the minister and gave in 
finished style the ‘‘ Meditation’’ and ‘*Nun’s Prayer,’”’ by 
Oberthur, Dubez’s ‘‘Song without Words” and the largo 
by Handel. 

Mr. Carmichael is musical trustee and in a sense the 
musical mouthpiece of the church. Mr, F. L. Wilson is the 
pastor. Epcar. 








Vienna Notes. 
Vienna, March 29, 1892. 
OHANN STRAUSS is about to compose an- 
J other comic opera and also an operetta. The libret- 
tists for these new works will be Hugo Wittman and Julius 
Bauer. 

Alfred Zamara, the celebrated harpist and professor in 
the conservatory, has just finished a new opera called * Die 
Welfenbrant ”’ (‘* Bride of the Guelphs’’). The text is by 
Tull and Genée. 

On April 2 the Quartet Hellmesberger will.give a cham. 
ber music soirée with the following program : 


Sextet for strings and two horns, ...... 66.6.6 cece cece cece eee eneeeee Mozart 
i fot ELA TLOREEELELE LE CETET CELL Rubinstein 
Piano, Mrs. Gabriel Frankl-Joel. 

QateB inn ccs cnc sonces, ccct cepemeenes sey: enced cnew. boowd device ven Schubert 


On Friday, April 1, a concert will be given for the 
pension fund of the Court Opera House. The follow- 
ing artists will take part : Court Opera singers Lola Beeth, 
Ellen Brandt-Foster, Henriette Standthartner and the 
Messrs. F. Schrodter, Josef Ritter and Concertmaster Ar- 
nold Rosé. 

The fourth concert of the Society of the Friends of Music 
took place on the 13th inst. The following was the program : 


Cantata, ** Also hat Gott die Welt Geliebt”’..................... J.S. Bach 
For soli, chorus, orchestra and organ. (First time.) 
Westies Peli ooo 5000s Kiba dv vingo adebuce neh soecwerngs H, Kissler 
For eight part chorus and soli without accompaniment. (First time.) 
ee Ns Sls MN as 96.0 60.0519.9 06 10.02. ¢encanse ch cegetbanness A. Dvorak 
For orchestra, (First time.) 

* The First Walpurgis Night”........... cc. cece cece ceeeeees Mendelssohn 


For soli, chorus and orchestra. 
Conductor, Wilhelm Gericke. 

Anna Warnegg, an alto from the Brinn Theatre, has been 
engaged forthe Court Opera. Her engagement will end 
in July, 1895. 

On the 29th inst. a chamber music recital will be given 
by Mrs. Bertha Breitner-Haft and Mr. Ludwig Brietner, with 
the assistance of Messrs. Bachrich, Siebert and Hummer. 

The Philharmonic Society, with Hans Richter as con 
ductor, will give a concert in Trieste during Easter week. 
The following will be the program : 


teen, *° eee F, cccnnsh « ab teyti vodds chanaddivaswekeukdaes Weber 
Rhapsodie No. 1.......... o CPneeaseracetosesececodesesmncabeaet ens Liszt 
PR adcdcsd craved cod tced pcéCebccde: speeeden¥edecacdtace .. Boccherini 


SpOa CMOS oo oi0 based a Si cvecuee cece ccscniscotegebedis . Beethoven 


The Viennese pianist, Marie von Timoni, is to give a 
series of concerts through Germany. In Berlin, where she 
is a great favorite, her first concert takes place in the 
latter part of this month. 

On the 20th inst. the Philharmonic Society gave its 
seventh concert of the season. The program was as 
follows: 

Overture, * In Spring”’ (new). 

Serenade in E minor for string orchestra.................... Robert Fuchs 

** Venetian Scenes’ for piano and orchestra.... ..........Eugénie Pirani 
Piano, Eugénie Pirani. 

SOND, TT OT Bs Gs oe nn st stacastanasthnedarasasenasens Schumann 


The overture by Grieg is a very clear composition, fine 
in form and abounding in melodies. The serenade by 
Fuchs was brought out with the utmost fineness, due to 
the able conducting of Dr. Richter. It was received with 
enthusiasm. A novelty was Pirani’s ‘‘ Venetian Scenes,” 
with the composer at the piano. The composition consists of 
three parts: ‘‘Gondolier,’’ ‘*In St. Mark’s Cathedral ’’ and 
‘‘Last Carnival Night.’”” The work as a whole does not 
embody anything new in the way of melody, but shows to 
a certain extent the talent of the composer. It was en- 
thusiastically received by the public, and the composer 
was called out several times and received an overwhelming 
ovation. The Schumann number was well rendered. 

The last of the Rosé Quartet recitals brought before the 
public a new sonata for violoncello and piano (F minor), op. 
39, by Karl Goldmark, 

The pretty andante is perhaps the best of all the move- 





ments and received a thorough interpetation by the Messrs. 
Hummer (’cello) and Ignaz Brill (piano). The composer 
had to respond to deafening applause at the end of every 
movement. 

Sarasate gave a concert here before an enthusiastic 
audience. Nothing new can be written about him, as he is 
still the same fine artist that appeared in New York two 
years ago. Instead of having him before us with a head of 
bushy black hair, we have him now with his hair rapidly 
turning gray. His magic and sweet tone, although never 
powerful, seem to have diminished still more. Dr. 
Hanslick says this about him: ‘' Leaving aside the power 
ful accompaniment of Mrs, Bertha Marx, the tone brought 
out by him seemed like a child’s violin played by a master.” 

A new opera, ‘‘ Friedel mit der leeren Tasche,’’ by Max 
Joseph Beer, was performed in Prague for the first time on 
the 2oth inst. 

Van Dyck, the great tenor, was re-engaged for the Court 
Opera for the term of six years. In his contract he binds 
himself only to sing six anda half months of each year. 
The balance he will use to fill out engagements in London 
and Paris. In Vienna he will sing from October to April. 
CHARLES LicrEr. 


D’ Albert. 

‘ALBERT’S second recital, which took piace 

on Thursday afternoon, April 7,-was certainly a 
crusher! The ‘little giant ’’ was in his best form, and the 
way he went at it was enough to do one’s heart good. At 
the first recital on Tuesday we were still too much under 
the sweet, hypnotic influence of Paderewski to be able im. 
mediately to become absorbed in a personality so entirely 





opposite to his. But by Thursday the transition was made, 
and we were all ready to enjoy the prodigious talent of his 
successor. Le roi est mort, vive le roi! 
to be faithful to one idol ; life is too full for that, particu 
larly in New York, where there is so much to claim our at 
tention. 

Paderewski and d’Albert are as wide asunder as the poles 


It is no use trying 


(no pun intended) in their playing, as in their appearance 
and manner before the public. Paderewski steals out with 
slow and languid grace, as if he had scarce strength enough 
to move, while d’Albert comes on like a little soldier, with 
quick and energetic tread and with a directness of purpose 
that is unmistakable. Paderewski inclines his head gently 
many times in response to the applause of the audience, 
while d’Albert gives one abrupt bow and then seats himself 
instantly at the piano. Paderewski plunges into a few 
powerful chords, and then waits till all is quiet before he 
begins his piece, while d’Albert does not seem to be in the 
least incommoded by late comers, but preludes in the most 
exquisite way for a long time and looks around at the peo 
ple as they come down the aisles. Before they are in their 
seats finally he begins to play. Originality, variety and 
deep feeling are the three great points in Paderewski’s 
playing, whereas in d’Albert’s they are freshness, virility 
and sincerity. D’Albert has grandeur, immense tone and 
dazzling brilliancy ; at times also great poetry and senti 
ment, but these last are not the predominating qualities of 
his playing. It is his power and his magnificent way of 
doing things that take hold of one. One feels in him the 
splendor of youth and strength, and it seemsas if he had 
an inexhaustible reservoir to draw upon, and as if he 
could not contain himself for very richness and abundance. 
The public has no scruples in niaking him play any number 
of encores, for he is perfectly able to stand it. The idea 
that he can be fatigued seems absurd. 

The first number on the program of Thursday afternoon 
was to me the most delightful. It was Bach’s prelude and 
fugue in D major, arranged by d’Albert, and it was absorb. 
ingly interesting. How old Bach could make himself sound so 
young and fresh after 200 years isa mystery, and it reminds 
one of Longfellow’s acute remark in ‘* Hyperion,’ that 
‘* geniuses of the first rank are in advance not only of their 
No doubt the modern dress into 


own age but of all ages 
which d’Albert put the prelude and fugue and his vigorous 
handling of it contributed to its effect. The deep basses 
made it very grand and were as good as organ pedals. 

Following the Bach was Beethoven’s sonata, op. 78, in F 
sharp major. This was Tausig's favorite, and indeed Beet 
hoven himself thought a good deal of it, for speaking one 
day of the * Moonlight "’ sonata he remarked impatiently, 
‘* People are always talking about the ‘ Moonlight ’ sonata. 
I have done better things than that. The F sharp major 
sonata is something very different.’’ D’Albert played it 
magnificently, and it was the finest Beethoven playing he 
did, except the op. 109 in the preceding concert. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘ Variations sé¢rieuses'’ were the third 
number, and although Paderewski has played them a 
great deal this season and in a manner that seemed unap- 
proachable, d’Albert’s rendering of them was equally 
good. If lacking in Paderewski’s tenderness of touch he 
made up for it in breadth and nobility. His playing of the 
simple variation in chords was so earnest that it called out 
a burst of applause from the audience. 

Raff’s suite in D major gave d’Albert full opportunity 
to show his immense virtuosity and brilliancy, while not 
specially interesting as a composition. In sharp contrast 
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to this overpowering brilliancy, at the close of the second 
movement he made a pianissimo the delicacy of which 
could not be excelled. It was really gossamery in texture, 
and was a surprise, coming from him. 

Schubert's impromptu, op. 90, No. 3, was a disappoint- 
ment, and sounded cold and monotonous. D’Albert played 
it very slowly and with big tone in the melody, but it was 
destitute of charm and was too coarse. The lovely water- 
like accompaniment which should murmur softly beneath 
the melody he made nothing of. In the Strauss-Tausig 
waltz, ‘‘Man Lebt nur Einmal,’’ he was again at home as 
a virtuoso, and Liszt's little gem, the ‘‘Liebestraum,”’ a 
veritable ‘‘dream of love,’’ was exquisite—all feeling and 
warmth, The difficult cadenza just rippled off d’Albert’s 
finger ends in the most delicious way. 

Liszt's rarely heard **Spanish Rhapsody ” 
gram which was beautifully arranged and of great variety. 
The ‘Spanish Rhapsody,"’ as its name denotes, is com- 
posed on Spanish themes, instead of Hungarian ones. It 
is fascinating, as all Liszt's rhapsodies are, and d’Albert 
played it with such terrific fire and rush that his audience 
was nearly carried off its feet and recalled him again and 
Amy Fay. 


closed a pro- 


again. ‘Truly he is amazing. 


The Ogden Musicale. 

. keeping with the Lenten season the pro- 

gram of the-musicale given by the Ogden Musical 
Club Tuesday evening of last week, at Sommer Music Hall, 
was composed entirely of sacred music, as follows: 
* Lovely Appear" oe. biese Gounod 

Chorus. 

“ The Good Shepherd "' .Odoardo Barr 


Mrs. W.H Meyers, 


* Let the Bright Seraphims"’.... Handel 
Miss Julia Stilling. 
PS BONO 4. cv cecveccectededss ‘ .. Rossini 
Duet. 
Mrs, Ogden Crane, Miss Roma Davey 
“ I Know that My Redeemer Liveth’' mes Handel 
Mrs. Geo. T, Musson, 
** Lead, Kindly Light" 66 . Shephard 
Miss Cecilia E. Way. 
" Jerusalem "’ 5 ial naniie Parker 
Miss Ruth Hall and chorus. 
* Rock of Ages" SDenvedevopeoecescses ..»+ Shephard 
Miss Bessie Letson. 
eee asonmer and Diy. Lese isie ci ec dasisbd acesecsicviocis .. Buck 
Miss Roma Davey. 
TS 2. siundveudon St bhbehpabese dndueleeees cen kcoke Handel 
Miss Daisy Hirechmaa. 
SD LIN Shh ced biucedivedbtbs dnced beaveiisecnncet Mendelssohn 
Miss Hattie Diamant. 
WAT SNEED ” .cocseosgeescsbopececoses . Handel 


* ‘tn. Ogden Crane. 

The club is formed of pupils of Mrs. Ogden Crane, and 
they do their instructor much credit, the members of the 
chorus singing with a unity which speaks well for their 
training. Miss Roma Davey, Miss Way and Miss Stilling 
deserve particular mention. Mrs, Crane’s numbers were 
given in her usual excellent style and deserved the warm 
reception they received. 

The accompaniments were played in an able manner by 
Misses Ida Letson and Edith Hall. 


A Pupils’ Concert. 
HE pupils of Mrs. Sara de Lande gave a 
very successful song recital in Sommer Hall last 
* Thursday afternoon before a large audience. The follow- 
ing program was given and greatly enjoyed : 


Bate, “Beanbag? awd ccd ds dticie tse Lucantoni 
Mrs. Pray, Misses Smith and Ce orwin. 
gd a IRE TE A OL RG TE ES NEMEC pS wD ..Curshman 
Miss Emma White. 
Songs 
* Gavotte in Gray" j De Koven 
* The Maid and Butterfly"’..... ..D' Albert 
Miss Ida Frame. 
Songs 
“The Dying Flower"... .......... ‘ vs .-Rotoli 
* Dedication" Bade! 66 sdasihs i ceceebasurs ceceanee Schumann 
Mrs. Pray. 
ey nn I is cca c edu ueh ass. Randegger 
With ‘violin obligato. 
Miss Mabel Remington. 
Solo, *‘ Ave Maria" oNGMMEGIAS WEG GaWe dhbsneés Ceckecctc,. .. Luzzi 
Miss Pauline Corwin. 
met, Ge, Pretty. Rese”... ds ccvesecceosd aces wad . Marzials 
Mrs. Pray, Miss Remington, 
Songs-- 
pheasants pps Wee TEC Eee: he aE Schubert 
I WUE  canceetesutt dscebssvitoakiot.. eaecedeceliacd Helmund 
Miss Mabel Ray. 
Violin solo, * Fantaisie Caprice" ose8 .. Vieuztemps 
Miss Bertha Behrens. 
Song,“ Calm asthe Night"’.. .......... De beuBR cee bebe s bene fon Bohm 
> 
ais Mrs. Pray, 
* Lullaby" - Gerrit Smith 
Thou Art Like a Flower" .. Liszt 
- Sunshine" $ DR ODECDRED ma Sirond obs OGRE on eebeu ees Uudedetdcuder Grieg 
gi | Ng RSRSRREERR Seer rteee ees seen eeees Neidlinger 
i Miss Lu Smith 
PO Dege! 5 00 sstiknies ica ewe Rl ak Osgood 
"A PEMA. <P seta consen sagitnntepontvinabinadddtivihad ducveniies Reis 


Mrs. Pray, Misses Smith, White, Corwin, 
The recital was one of unusual merit for a pupils’ con- 
cert, the voices clearly showed the result of careful train- 
ing, and the numberg were given with clearness and intellj- 





gence, those of Mrs. Pray and Misses Remington, Corwin 
and Smith being especially noticeable. Miss Behrens has 
a good style and played her selection in a very clever 
manner. 








A Reply. 
Editors “yee Courier : 

R. F TORRINGTON’S “protest,” as 
M Bie in Tue Courier several weeks ago, does 
not prove all that is claimed by that gentleman. The oft 
resurrected list of works which represent the result of 
twenty years of effort by our pioneer oratorio society, in- 
cluding the few orchestral works mentioned, does not blind 
us to the living fact that, although the present season is 
far advanced, there has not been given here a single orches- 
tral concert, either good, bad or indifferent. 

As this was in substance what several writers have been 
agitating for here, Mr. Torrington’s surprise and indigna- 
tion, as expressed in his ‘* protest,’’ are somewhat amusing, 
to say the least. 

It is quite the thing in certain quarters of this city to re- 
gard as rankest treason any suggestion, however unsel- 
fish, that our public should awaken to the sense of its re- 
sponsibility and realize our true musical position by an ex- 
ercise of the same liberality in musical enterprises which 
in neighboring American cities (Buffalo, for instance) is do- 
ing so much to elevate the public taste. 

The absurd pretensions advanced from time to time that 
this city will bear comparison with recognized art centres, 
and that its musical fame has become a household word 
even in Europe, are responsible for much of the lethargy 
which exists among our art patrons. These evidently be- 
lieve that if Toronto is equal or superior to Paris, Berlin or 
Dresden, it is just as well to let well enough alone. While 
this contented frame of mind is being encouraged by those 
who should know better, we read of the practical doings in a 
neighboring city of similar size, where the orchestral work 
of one season will compare favorably as to quantity with 
twenty yearsof work here. To compare the quality of the 
work would be uncharitable to our resident musicians, who 
certainly do the best they can with the material available. 

That this is becoming a live question with us is evidenced 
by the editorial utterances of such papers as the ‘* Canadian 
Musician,’’ the ‘* Saturday Night’’ and considerable cor- 
respondence which has appeared in the Toronto ‘ Mail,” a 
journal which justly occupies a leading position here for its 
independent criticism. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the merits of the state- 
ments made by the music editars of the two first men- 
tioned papers as to the doubtful quality of oratorio and other 
performances here of late years, and the consequent grow. 
ing indifference of the public in this direction, but I would 
simply add that musicians who advance what has justly 
been termed ‘the ridiculous and aggressive claim that 
Teronto is a great musical centre’’ are themselves the 
greatest enemies to honest advancement in this particular 
and simply stand in their own light. 

I take it that a musician’s usefulness should be gauged 
by the quality of the work prepared by him for public in- 
struction and not so much by the quantity. I also believe 
that itis a poor class of patriotism which is so blind to the 
defects in our local efforts that it refuses to learn a lesson 
from centres where the standard is unquestioned. 

These statements are not intended as a reflection on any 
resident musician, but simply as a ‘ protest’”’ against the 
ill tempered exceptions which are taken from time to time 
to mild statements of the truth, from which some may un- 
selfishly desire that a lesson might be learned. 

Yours truly, PROGRESS, 
Toronro, April 11, 1892. 
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HE program for the twenty-third Symphony 


concert this evening was: 





Symphony No. 1, in B flat, op. 88.0.2... 6-060. secre ee ceneeeees Schumann 

Aria, * Alessandro”’..... --2200006 ceeeceescrerecers teeceeeee eee Hindel 

Suite from the music to Shakespeare's ‘* Hamlet,” op, 0... ..... Henschel 
Prelude (** Hamlet’). 


Prelude to Act. II. (* Ophelia "’) 

Interlude, Act II1., and pastorale, Act V. 

Prelude to Act IV. (** Ophelia’s” death). 

Danish March. 

(First performance in America. Conducted by the composer.) 
Aria foom ** Hesodinda”’ 0s ccsesceccesecenedssngeondeccbecenvede Massenet 
Overture, ‘* Oberon” 

The soloist was Mrs. Georg Henschel. 


The performance of the d’Albert symphony, announced 
for this concert, was postponed on account of the non- 
arrival of the orchestral parts from Europe.° 

Although the Schumann symphony, selected by Mr. 
Nikisch as a substitute for the d’Albert work, is and will 
ever be a favorite, there was considerable disappointment 
expressed because of the unfortunate circumstance which 
precluded all possibility of hearing the d’Albert symphony 
this season. 

The Schumann symphony was given an animated and 
energetic reading by Mr. Nikisch. The orchestra, however, 
was somewhat rough, particularly in the first two move- 
ments. On the other hand, the ‘‘larghetto’’ was smoothly 
and carefully performed and may be considered quite as 
satisfactory as any playing during the evening. 

Owing to its novelty the Henschel suite from the ‘* Music 
to Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet’’’ was the feature of the pro- 
gram in which was centred the greater interest. 

Although the composition is artistically conceived, fully, 
effectively and even richly scored, it could not be called 
original by the composer’s most enthusiastic admirer. 
The short and commonplace themes were repeated again 
and again, and but for the colored instrumentation would 
have been tiresome to a degree. The pastorale seemed to 
be the only bit unsuggestive of ‘ midnight oil,’ and gave 
evident pleasure to its hearers. The orchestra played each 
movement excellently well. Mr. Henschel conducted, and 
ina firm, graceful, dignified manner. That he had im. 
proved since his absence from Boston was seen at once, 
and the increased control which he had acquired, both 
over himself and his men, was plainly apparent. 

Mrs. Henschel, however, has not improved. Not that 
there was a deal of room for it at the time she was last 
heard here, as her singing was ever finished and satisfying 
as far as the limitations of voice permitted. In her second 
selection, the Massenet aria from ‘‘ Herodiade,’’ these 
limitations were especially noticeable. Though cleverly 
sung it sadly needed the breadth and impressive force 
which this aria requires in order to be most effective. 

The last concert of the present season will be given next 
Saturday evening, and the program as announced will be: 
Symphony in G, Haydn; concerto for violin, Paganini, and 
Brahms’ symphony No.1. Mr. Franz Kneisel will be the 


soloist. 
“es te * 


On Monday evening Mr. Walter Damrosch and his or- 
chestra, assisted by Miss Gertrude Franklin, Miss Annabelle 
Clarke and Miss Lena Little, gave a concert in Music Hall. 
The program was : Overture, ‘‘ Leonore,”’ No. 3, Beethoven; 
concerto for violin and orchestra, Beethoven, and the 
following selections from Wagner: ‘Procession of the 
Gods” and ‘Lament of the Rhine Daughters,’”’ from 
«Rheingold ;’’ **The Ride of the Valkyries,” from ‘Die 
Walkure ;’’ ‘‘Forest Sounds,”’ from ‘Siegfried ;’’ ‘Song 
of the Rhine Daughters,” and ‘* Siegfried’s Funeral March,”’ 
from ‘* Gotterdimmerung.”’ 

In the performance of this program both Mr. Damrosch 
and the orchestra deserve very warm praise. 

Whatever may have been its shortcomings, it certainly 
was not wanting in the essential characteristics of satisfac- 
tory orchestra playing. 

The strings, while not equal, possibly, in tone volume to 
those in our own band, were prompt, steady and delight- 
fully clean. Even in the fortissimo passages of the Wagner 
numbers the ‘firsts ’’ were never overpowered. Never be- 
fore have we heard these Wagner excerpts given with 
such fire or in such truthful spirit. The brass was simply 
a revelation and although overpowering in effect not once 
ceased to be musical. With the remaining departments of 
the orchestra no fault can conscientiously be found. 

Mr. Brodsky gave a superb rendering of the Beethoven 
concerto. We do not recall such a masterly interpretation 
of this work by any other player to have been given in 
Boston. 

This observation applies to the entire concerto, except- 
ing possibly the first movement. In the second (slow) 
movement Mr. Brodsky atoned for his lack of warmth in 
the first. Never have we heard this movement played 
with such warmth and purity of tone or such expressive. 
ness. 

A perfect storm of applause greeted him at the end, and 
it was justly deserved. 

Miss Franklin, Miss Clarke and Miss Little sang the 
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‘‘Rhine Daughters’ ”’ difficult music tunefully, and pre-emi- 
nently effective was the rich, warm and highly dramatic 
quality of voice so familiar in the first named singer. 

In making up his program Mr. Damrosch was evidently 
aware what composer would best please the Boston au- 
dience, and for his thoughtful provision in that respect we 
thank him. 


Nores. 


Dr. Edwin M. Lott, the famous organist of St. Sepul- 
chre's, London, gave a highly enjoyable recital Thursday 
afternoon upon the Liszt organ in Mason & Hamlin Hall, 
assisted by Mr. Ivan Morawski, basso. The coming week 
Dr. Lott will give a series of recitals in the larger Canadian 
cities, at the end of which he will return to London, re- 
suming his duties at St. Sepulchre’s. 

On Monday, Wednesday and Saturday afternoons during 
the coming week d’Albert will give piano recitals in Music 
Hall. The first will be devoted exclusively to Beethoven, 
the remaining two to various composers. The sale of seats 
for the entire series has been phenomenally large, consid- 
ering the almost unlimited number of concerts which Bos- 
ton has been called upon to patronize this season. Weeks 
at a time they have averaged three daily, and from the 
anxiety shown to hear d’Albert it would seem that our 
concert goers either knew and appreciated a great artist 
when they heard one, or that their musical appetites were 
insatiable. 

In this case the first appears to be the only construction 
to put upon the inscrutable ways of Bostonians. 

A testimonial concert will be given to Mr. Ch. Molé 
on Friday evening in the B. Y. M. C. A. Hall. The occasion 
will be one of unusual interest. Many of the most promi- 
nent in the musical world here have offered their services, 
among whom are Miss Gertrude Franklin, Mr. William G. 
Heinrich, Mr. Emanuel Fiedler, Mr. Daniel Kuntz, Mr. Hein- 
rich Schuécker, the German choir, Fidelio, and the mixed 
chorus of the Boylston Schule Verein (seventy-five voices), 
under the direction of Dr. Louis Ketterborn. 

Mrs. Emélie Marius, one of our most thorough teachers 
of singing, announces a song recital for the evening of 
Tuesday, April 26, in Mason & Hamlin Hall, in which she 
will have the assistance of Mrs. Emilie Grant, pianist; Mr. 
J. Frank Donehue, organist, and several pupils. The pro- 
gram is of a very high order, and contains the names of 
Spohr, Mozart, Cimarosa, Massenet, Vannuccini, Arthur 
Foote, Godard and others. 


Paris Musical Items. 
Parts, March 27, 1892, 
HE excitements attending the Mi-Caréme 
celebration are allover. The procession on that day, 
participated in by all the d/anchisseuses in Paris, was en- 
joyed by crowds in the streets, who amused themselves by 
pelting each other with confetti, and the boulevards after- 
ward looked as if they had been visited by a snow storm. In 
the evening crowds filled the Grand Opera House, where the 
last bal masqué of the season was held. The music con- 
sisted of a string orchestra of 100 musicians, directed by Mr. 
Broustet, in the auditorium; a gypsy orchestra in the 
foyer and a juvenile orchestra in the foyer ‘‘de la danse’”’ 
behind the stage. Fully 5,000 people were present and one 
found it difficult to move about much. After midnight all 
the actresses from the principal theatres poured in, and 
when we left at 3 o'clock A. M. everything was in full swing. 
Melba hasreturned in splendid voice and has appeared in 
‘*Hamlet,”’ ‘‘Rigoletto,’”” and ‘Romeo and Juliette.” 
They are preparing for the production of Reyer’s ‘Sal- 
lammbo,”’ which will be produced early next month. At 
the Opéra Comique ‘+ Les Noces de Figaro ”’ is being given 
with Miss Isaac as ‘‘Susanna;’’ Simmonet as the ‘‘Coun- 
tess,’’ and Miss Landouzy as ‘‘ Cherubino ;’’ Messrs. Taskin, 
Fugére and Bouset fill the male characters in the cast. 
Miss Arnoldson has appeared as ‘‘ Mignon’”’ and ‘‘ Lakmé,”’ 
with her usual success. 

At last Sunday’s Colonne concert the program consisted 
of the fifth symphony of Beethoven, the aria ‘‘ Le Poéte et 
le FantOme,’’ by Massenet (first time), sung by Mrs. Durand- 
Ulbach ; an orchestral suite by Pérelhou (first time) ; also a 
symphonic poem, ‘‘ Le Chasseur Maudit,’’ by César Franck ; 
an aria from Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Samson and Delilah,’’ superbly 
rendered by Mrs. Ulbach, and the ‘‘Arlésienne’’ suite, by 
Bizet, closed the concert. 

On next Sunday Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation of Faust’’ is an- 
nounced, with Miss Prégi, Mr. Engel and others as soloists. 
A concert entitled ‘+ Le Concert Bleu,”’ given by the Société 
d’Enfants Artistes, is to be given at the Grande Salle de 
Géographie in the Boulevard St. Germain on Thursday, 
March 31, at.which the program will be performed entirely by 
children who have taken first prizes at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, The benefit given to-day at the Salle Pleyel Wolf 
to Mr. Jules Cohen, prior to his retirement from the Opéra, 
was participated in by all the prominent artists of Paris; 
the program consisted entirely of compositions of the 
beneficiary. Among the artists who assisted were Mrs. 
Caron, Melba, Messrs. Duc, Delmas, Guilmant, Vidal, Dubois 
and Gigout. The gems of the concert were the valse ‘‘ Des 





Bluettes,’’ sung by Melba, and the chanson, ‘A Elle,” sung 
by Mrs, Caron. A very successful reception and musicale 
was given on Saturday evening last in the Salle de Flax. 
land, Rue Chateaudun, by Mrs. George Moreau, whose 
charming musical evenings have been so much enjoyed the 
past winter. 

A fine program was enjoyed by the large audience pres. 
ent, consisting of vocal selections by Miss del Santo and 
Mr. Caylus and violin solos by Mr. Rivarde. Mrs. Moreau 
played two piano solos and the entertainment closed with 
what was called on the program ‘ Drolleries,”’ by Frank 
Lincoln, the humorist, from New York, who has just re- 
turned from an extended tour through India. He suc- 
ceeded in putting his audience in a good humor and proved 
himself ‘‘the king of humorists.’’ Among the people pres- 
ent were Mr. and Mrs, Ethelbert Nevin, Miss Ella Schenck, 
Miss Nita Carite, Mrs. Pratt, Miss Hall, Mrs. Barret, Miss 
Blanche Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Albertina, Baroness Raude, 
Mr. A. A. Anderson, the artist ; Mr. Bausman, Dr. Riker, 
Miss Elsie Lincoln, Miss Kincaid, Mrs. Van Arnheim, who 
is here studying an operatic répertoire with Mr. de la Nux, 
the composer, and many others. 7 

Mr. Nevin leaves Paris shortly for the London season and 
afterward goes to Vienna for the summer, 

Mr. Guilmant, the organist, has gone to London fora 
series of concerts and will remain until Easter. 

Miss Hope Temple has also left Paris for a short Conti- 
nental tour before her return to London. 

On Tuesday evening next a charity concert is announced 
at the Hotel Continental, given under the patronage of the 
Countess St. Didier, at which the following artists are an- 
nounced : Miss Horwitz, of the Opéra Comique, the Misses 
Zabelle, Blanche Taylor, Thomas Sterling and Susanne 
Adams ; Mr. Brun, violinist ; Mr. Plangon, basso; Mr. Taf- 
fanel, flutist ; Mrs. Roger-Miclos, piamst ; Mr. Lutez, tenor. 
The principal feature of the concert will be the ‘* Souvenez- 
vous,”’ by Massenet, sung by a double quartet of Marchesi 
pupils, accompanied by the composer. 

A request has been sent to Marchesi toallow two of her 
finest pupils, who are English by birth and who are not 
studying for opera, to sing at a concert to be given before 
the Queen of England at Hyéres, Marchesi has selected 
Miss Lilian Devlin, soprano, and Miss Nellie Rowe, con- 
tralto, both young ladies from Australia, and they will 
leave the first of next week for the Riviera. 

WILL TAYLOR. 


“Sintram.” 
HE principal interest of last Tuesday night's 
Seidl Society’s concert at Brooklyn centred in the first 
production in this country of Templeton Strong’s sym- 
phony, ‘‘Sintram.’’ The composer had prefixed"his work 
with the following quotation from Goethe’s ‘ Faust,”’ 
Part I1.: 
Doch in Erstarren such ich nicht mein Heil, 
Das Schaudern ist der Menschhist bestes Theil. 
Wie auch die Welt ihm das Geftihl vertheure, 
Ergeiffen ftihlt er tief das Ungeheure. 

It will be understood from this that nothing but a dark 
tone picture was to be expected, and it must be said right 
here that the composer throughout found the right color, 

A choral-like theme with contrapuntal pizzicato accom- 
paniment of the strings introduces the first movement, 
which latter is a rhythmically pregnant 3-4 movement, the 
first theme of which is strong, but somewhat harsh, while 
the second theme is of extraordinary beauty of invention. 

The second slow movement is broad, noble and dramatic, 
centring in a climax which is built on Wagnerian lines ; 
altogether it is deeply moving and sympathetic. 

The third movement reminds one in its entire structure 
considerably of Berlioz in his best mood. It is a highly 
colored, eminently characteristic orchestral canvas, with 
‘‘battle’’ and ‘shuddering ’’ well in the foreground and 
musically illustrated, forming a fine contrast to the last 
movement, which is evidently intended to depict the vic- 
tory of virtue and goodness, The coda of this last move- 
ment rises to a climax which is not often reached in sym- 
phonic works. The opening choral theme appears in it at 
the close as a triumphal pan which gives the entire work 
a satisfying, because reconciliating, ending. 

As a whole one does not hesitate to place Templeton 
Strong's ‘‘ Sintram ”’ side by side with the very best that 
has so far ever been produced by an American composer, 
and if it may be urged that in places the coloring is a trifle 
too much “gray in gray,’’ it must on the other hand be 
acknowledged that the work contains so many and so char- 
acteristic beauties that great and genuine admiration is 
due its genial composer. 

The success was a fine and deserved, one of which Mr. 
Strong may justly be proud ; still, in consideration of the 
fact of his being an American born composer, one would 
have liked to have seen it considerably more enthusiastic. 

Anton Seidl conducted the very difficult score with great 
animation and verve, evidently con amore, and the orchestra 
has rarely been in better form. 

They did also full justice to the tone pictures from 
‘* Parsifal’’ and ‘*‘ Tristan’ arranged by Mr. Seidl and 
which formed the second part of the program. 








Correspondence. 








Philadelphia Correspondence. 
Purape entra, April 16, 1882. 
LABORATE musical programs will fitly characterize 
the celebration of Easter in the churches here. Choirmasters and 
choristers have manifested great activity for some time past and the ser- 
vices in the principal churches will no doubt be of great beauty and in- 
terest. 

Heary F. Grein will conduct an orchestra of fifty in a program embrac- 
ing Mendelssohn's “ Italian" symphony and some works by a local com- 
poser, Frederick Wink, on Tuesday afternoon next, at the Walnut Street 
Theatre. Is this the long looked for Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra? 

At the last Boston Symphony Concert, on the 2th, Beethoven's eighth 
symphony will be the leading feature. Mr. and Mrs. Henachel are to be 
the soloists. 

Constantin Sternberg, whose public appearances in this city are far too 
rare, will give an evening with Grieg and Goddard at the Art Club on 
April 28, This entertainment, announced as ** Music and Musical Chat,” 
cannot fail to be of great value. 

Flotow's “ Martha,” at $7 per seat, will, on the 2th, give Philade} 
phians another opportunity of showing their love for high-class music 
and incidentally enable Patti to once again elevate their musical taste by 
"Home, Sweet Home," ‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye"’ and other classic 
novelties, A. H. 

ae 


A Powerful First Performance of 
Becker’s ‘‘ Reformation” Cantata 
in Chicago. 





**COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE '’—ELEVEN 
HUNDRED CHILDREN OF THE COLUMBIAN CHORUS GIVE A 
PUBLIC REHEAKSAL—-THEODORE THOMAS IS ALL RIGHT, 


URING my student years I spent part of two summers 
and a Christmas vacation in the dear little old town of Quedlin- 
burg-am-Harz as the guest of the famed philosopher Robert Schellwien, 
the author of *‘ Der Wille.”” At his house was likewise entertained Julius 
Wolf, who read in 1878 to a jolly party the songs from his ** Ratcatcher,” 
“ Wild Hunter” and ** Tannhiluser,”’ some of them just then completed. 
Becker made his first hit with the " Ratcatcher” songs. Many atime 
have I passed the gabled Becker house on the picturesque old Markt- 
Piatz, and I likewise had the pleasure of hearing the mass in B minor 
in 1879 at the Riedel Society's twenty-fifth anniversary in Leipsic 
Now I take delight in chronicling the success of his cantata for the first 
time in America. 

I would like to mention that Th. Forchhammer, the arranger of many 
of Liszt's symphonic poems and a skillful organist, is the Stadt organist of 
the parish church opposite to Schellwien's shadowy, gabled, galleried 
home—or, I should say rather, that he was resident there at that time, [ 
feel quite a tinge of pride in the fact that I was the first stranger to hear 
Wolf's poems in the manuscript, now so famous and popular 

The cantata which lies before me isa worthy link in the chain of genuine 
German worship music of absolute form: Schuetz, Graun, Bach, Hindel, 
Kiel, Brahms, Bruch, Becker. It is a tragic, solemn and learned—and 
yet modern—dramatic and melodious work. 

The first chorus, ** From out the depths 1 cry to thee,” isa very com- 
pendium of counterpoint and polyphony. Few works can show more 
massive effects, even if they do verge upon the brink of superfluous 
tautology in the frequent repetition of ** Ein Feste Burg,’’ Luther's battie 
hymn of the Reformation, ca!led *‘ Worms,"’ ** Fortress"' or ** Cobourg" 
in our different hymn books. 

This grand old master flower of the * Polyhymnia Ecclesiastica"’ has 
been treated of in well nigh every mood by Wagner, Mendelssohn, Meyer 
beer and others, but for truth and earnestness of religious fervor Becker's 
colossal paraphrasing of this mighty choral surpasses all. His style isa 
peculiar composite of ecclesiastical and dramatic, of antique and modern ; 
at times Hindelian, then Bach-like, and if needs be intensely combustible 
and massively Wagnerian. It is a joy to write that the bane of oratorio, 
the dry recitative, is conspicuous by its absence. The composer has like 
wise shown a laudable power of compression and condensation rarely 
found in sacred writers, who usually are blessed with too verbose a facility. 
The concluding chorus, ** But the word of God abideth,” has quite a Men- 
delssohnian flavor, but has a bold phrase of a jump of a seventh as theme 
and works up to a ** Tannhiluser "’ “ Pilgrim Chorus”’ climax. 

The theme reminds quite strongly of the ** Héchstes Vertrauen"’ phrase 
of “* Lohengrin,” but for all that it sounds original, Most orthodox is 
the use of the oldest version of the “ Strong Fortress,’’ with its bold and 
stubborn syncopation, in lieu of the modern hymn book sugar water con- 
coctions or the Meyerbeer burlesque of that monument of psalmody. 
The solo parts are short, melodious, even concise and crisp for this genre 
of writing. The soprano has four short, sketchy airs and a melodious 
duet with alto, ‘* Blessed, yea, blessed are they '’' The bass bears the 
brunt of the solo work. The “Luther Heroic Song" and “ Luther's 
Prayer" are as pithy, decided and “ markig"’ as was the man Luther 
It is, in short, the work of a man capable of the most complex learning 
(as in his mass), but who wisely gives a dramatic terseness to this mighty 
theme as vigorous and to the point as was Luther, his great choral and 
his manly, direct appeal to the heart of the people. 

The English version of the cantata was prepared by Breitkopf & 
Hirtel, as they inform me by a personal letter, especially for this Apollo 
Club “ first performance'’ in America. The chorus work was full in 
power, precise in entry and thoroughly in sympathy with the work. Mr. 
George Holmes gave due weight to the bass part. Mrs. Ford sang 
in a sweet but slightly perfunctory manner the soprano airs, The Bruch 
* Frithjof"’ numbers were unsatisfactory and Grieg's*' Bergliot"’ is a 
peculiarly fragmentary and unsatisfying ** Bruchstiick.”’ 

Eleven hundred children gave a public rehearsal of their work up to 
this date in preparing for the world’s fair. They sang action songs ad- 
mirably, a Mendelssohn air,’ America"’ with fiery patriotism, and, taken 
all in all, delighted the hearts of all. Mr. Tomlins evidently has them eye 
and ear and heart, as they demonstrated ina clever canon for three 
parts. 

There are rumors that Sousa is to come here to build up a great military 
band for Chicago. We need one. New York easily distances us in this 
respect. Not that we are lacking in brass and wind; far from it, but a 
fine band we should have before the fair. 

The “ Beethoven"’ evening of Marum's Chicago String Quartet gave 
us the interesting trio for strings and the great septet in its original in- 
strumentation. Their work was very fair, but the horn and woodwind 
were quite shaky. 

Poor Thomas! He gave them the heavy classics ; result, fault finding. 
He gave them popular concerts ; result, a wail that high-class music was 
the aim of the orchestra, and not “ pops."’ He gave them a stiff Wagner 
program ; result, Wagner propaganda compl from the Itailianists. 
Now this week he gives an ‘“* American composers’ night.’’ What will be 
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the complaint on this occasion, I wonder. Stick to it, Theodore; you're 


all right! The worthy “ Columbian” director of music has a titanic load 
on his shoulders. Stand back, gentlemen, and give him air and encour- 
agement, for * All's well that ends well,” and let the Wagner night and 


American night atone for the shortcomings of this the first season of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
COLUMBIAN CUT. LETS. 

Hawalian volcanoes are to be exhibited, not in bulk, but as a spectacu- 
lar panorama, Pain's pyrotechnics are to be eclipsed. A day has been 
set apart early in the fall session of the national commission for the an- 
ewer to the 2,000 petitions arent the Sunday closing question. Quite a 
joust about the selling of liquor on the grounds, A prominent divine said 
to me the other day; ** When 20,000 saloon keepers desire the Sunday clos- 
ing, | say keep the Columbian open and give the people legitimate occu- 
pation, Go out to the grounds, Fill Jackson Park if needs be with the 
‘ sound of the turtle in the land’ of sacred song and evangelistic zeal ; but 
don’t drive tens of thousands away from the fair to more questionable 
places!" anda right, sensible view I take that to be of the question at 
issue 

What a mercy! Nobody's piano is going to have a ribbon tied to it 
like a stallion at a horse fair, Now, native piano makers, don't be 
greedy, and give our foreign friends a show fora piece of the cake of 
publicity. Iam assured that all makes of pianos will have equal rights to 
be heard in recitals at the exhibition recital hall, and all the artists to per- 
form will not be engaged in advance by the leading American firms. 

Many will rather hear the Bechstein, Rinisch, Kaps, Blithner, Bisen- 
dorfer, Schiedmeyer, Irmler and Rimhildt (of Weimar), of Germany, 
and also Mason & Risch, Newcombe and Heintzman, of Canada, alternately 
with our own makes, A fair field and no favor must be the rule of the 
musical arena, There seems to be a fear on the part of some of the Ger 
man and Canadian makers who have communicated with me that it will 
be difficult for them tosecure a hearing for their instruments, I am assured 
that this is not to be so, I have made it a duty and pleasure in my out- 
side recitals in Canada and other States to make a short address, making 
clear the musical intentions of the Liberal Arts Department, and I have 
found that this idea met with much favor, Let all Chicago artists do like- 
wise when it is feasible, 

The Apollo Club announce a festival on May 17, 18 and 19 commemorat- 
“Creation” (part), Berlioz’s “ Re- 
*Hymn of Prajse"' 


ing their twentieth anniversary 


*Acis and Galatea,” and Bach's 


quiem (part), 

(Matthew) *’ Passion Music,” orchestra of 125in the requiem, The talent 
will be, ladies De Vere, Johnston-Bishop, Amalie Joachim. Gentlemen 
Lloyd, Knorr, Ludwig, Lamson, In 1878 the club first appeared as a 
Maennerchor with thirty voices. It now numbers close upon 500, In the 
requiem 800 voices will participate, The * Passion Music” will be then 


heard for the first time in Chicago. This is a ** Chicago May Festival ;” 
now whether is grimy, old, fidé'e Cincinnati or windy, heaven storming 
Chicago to bear away the palm? W. Waucu Lauper. 


= - 


Honolulu Musical News. 
eens evening, March 12, a grand concert was 


wiven in the Kawaiahao Church before a large audience, which in- 
cluded Her Majesty the Queen. Selections were played by the Royal 
Hawaiian Orchestra, under Mr. Berger's direction, Dr, A. Marcuse and 
Miss McGrew played violin solos; the Misses Dale, Holmes and Nolte 
gave vocal selections, as also did the Kawaiahao Church Choir and the 
Kamehameha Glee Club. The concert was a success in every way. 

A French play was given on the 18th at Oahu College by the pupils of 
Miss Wing's class. During an interval Miss Dayton played a piano solo, 
and Miss Dale and Miss McGrew a piano and violin duet. 

Over 2,000 persons were present on the verandas and in the grounds of 
the Hawaiian Hotel, Tuesday evening, March 22, when the new band 
pavilion was inaugurated by a combined concert by the U. S. flagship San 
Francisco band and the Royal Hawaiian Band. The new pavilion is a 
gorgeous affair, after one in the Crystal Palace, London. It is painted in 
the Oriental style, and lit up by a hundred or more different colored elec- 
tric lights. The concert was much appreciated, and all present were en- 
thusiastic in praise of the new pavilion, the acoustic properties of which 
are excellent. Following was the program 


Fantasia, ‘‘ The Palace Bugler”’ Weissenborn 


Intermezzo, * Cavalleria Rusticana ” Mascagni 
Fantasia, ‘* A Dance oa the Green”.... ; .Eilenberg 
Royal Hawaiian Band. 

Grand selection, * 1 Martiri” , . Donizetti 
“ Songs and Dances of Northern Europe” ‘ope oes ... Kuhner 
U.S. F. S. San Francisco Band. 

Overture, ‘‘ The Armorer” cosecee ° .., Lortzing 
Fantasia, ** Awakening of the Lion” ly. . .Kontzky 
Chorus and march, “ Tannhduser"’..,..... ...Wagner 

Two marches 
‘Queen Liliuokalani” 
* Admiral Brown"............+- 
“ The Star Spangled Banner" and * Hawaii Ponoi" 
Combined bands. 
Hownotvuiy, March %, 1802 Hawan, 
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Montreal Letter. 
HiREE important concerts have taken place since I 
last wrote you—the Mendelssohn Choir April 5 and Miss Pevny's 
début on the 6th and Sth. 

The concerts of the Mendelssohn Choir are always looked forward to 
as musical events in the record of our season's musical fixtures, and the 
concert on the Sth inst. has been no exception to the rule that makes it a 
favor to obtain a ticket over and above those belonging to the associate 
and active membership. Not even the inclemency of the weather could 
militate against a packed house being the order of the evening. 

The program contained many items of interest, and received the ade- 
quate rendering that is not only always expected but almost invariably 
received at the hands of the Mendelssohn Choir under the baton of their 
esteemed and talented conductor, 

The number that received very sympathetic rendering was sung so 
thoroughiy con amore by the choir, in spite of its scholarly difficulties 
that practica'ly place it only within the reach of choirs such as the Mendels- 
sohn, a8 to make the nom de plume Percevale an open secret, and the en- 
thusiastic reception by the audience must have been equally gratifying to 
composer, conductor and choir, The soloist, Mr, De Pachmann, seems to 
have impressed our public more on technical than intellectual grounds, 
there seeming to be a consensus of opinion from able critics that, while 
his technic is masterly and equal almost to every other artist who has 
chosen the piano as the favorite expression of his musical personality, Mr. 
De Pachmann cannot rank equally with those whose intellectual plane de 
mande reverence in expressing the composer's thoughts as well as show- 
ing forth their own digital facility. 

We regret to be obliged to record the fact that Montreal with her many 
music lovers does not rise to the occasion if suddenly offered a concert by 
an unknown artist, no matter how good the advance notices of their 
talent may be. Whose is the fault? That an inadequate audience received 
Miss Pevny is a fact to be deplored, for her artistic merit was speedily ap- 
preciated by all who were present, Miss Pevny is a splendid artist and 
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the future will find her among those who take a first place in the inner 
circle of the few who achieve this position. 

The sale to subscribers for the Lloyd concert opened on the 11th and a 
packed house is already assured to receive this first of concert tenors. 





haste, sacrifice clearness, and facility of execution which is always sub- 
ordinate to pure tone production, he is worthy to rank with many an 
older artist. While his tone is not as broad as might be desired, it will 
no doubt acquire largeness in the future, and, taking everything into 

ideration, we may congratulate ourselves upon so valuable an addi- 





Mr. Lioyd is supported by a company of artists as yet almost all n 
to Montrealers and much interest is evinced in their début, especially in 
that of Mr. Cornish, but still there is a feeling that more numbers by Mr. 


Lloyd would have been acceptable. Lap. 
> + 


Music in Baltimore. 
Battimors, April 17, 1892. 

HE recital of Eugene d’Albert on Monday last was an 
important event in the estimation of every true lover of music in 
this city. The honesty of purpose, the sincerity and devotion to his work, 
and the technical perfection of his performance were the chief character- 

istics of d’Albert on this occasion. This was his program ; 
Prelude and fugue, D major...... cndhdenasniewtnny. cack Bach-D’ Albert 


I nino bisects teens <ipterhependsrisere-ognereasaaaen Beethoven 
Variations sérieuses, op, 54............ .. Mendelssohn 
Nocturne, op. 9, No. 3 ........1 pee sibundeke oda eaweasmeaeinenne Chopin 
Vales, 00) GBipecccs'se scrgdivere s 
Be BR GE oo on n.cd. bi phebseppdcivecd.ane Caeed's chepeeemans in oe ue viene Raff 
* Sonetta di Petrarca’’,....... ) 
*Feux Follets’ etude........ Wiccrecdecenetshipsesst cepeuaeth Liszt 
‘Rhapsodie Espagnole........ ) 


The recital was a great success, and everyone hopes for an early return 
of the wonderful pianist. 

The Auditorium Company, with a capital stock of $200,000, has been in- 
corporated here for the purpose of building a large music hall—just what 


is needed here. Hans Stick. 
— oe 


Binghamton Budget 
Bincuamton, April 16, 1892. 
HE musical festival of this city begins June 27 and 
closes July 1. The following artists have been engaged : 

Mrs. Patrick Walker, of Boston, soprano; Miss Ida Klein, of New 
York, soprano; Miss Olive Fremstadt, New York, contralto ; Italo Cam- 
panini, tenor; Mr. Isham, of New York, baritone; Cyrilla Tyler, of 
Detroit, tenor. 3 

The prize choir of thirty voices from Wilkesbarre, Pa., and the male 
choir of Binghamton will also appear. 

“The Messiah" and the "*Stabat Mater” are the principal works. 
Carl Zerrahn will be the conductor and Miss Florence Brown the 
pianist. 

Miss Winfried Williams, contralto, gave a very successful song recital 
in the Congregational Church April 14. 

She was assisted by the Orpheon (male) Quartet, of Binghamton, and 
Miss Cartzdafner, soprano, from New York, and Miss Emma Meagley, 
pianist, of Binghamton, 

Miss Williams has a sweet and sympathetic contralto, and expects to 
make New York her future home. 

Miss Cartzdafner possesses a light and flexible soprano and sings with 
ease. Miss Meagley is an excellent accompanist and also a clever solo 
performer. 

Most all the numbers were vigorously applauded and encored. Rarr. 
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Cleveland News. 
Cievecanp, April 18, 1892. 

FTER so long a silence I will endeavor to take up our 

little chronicle again and give you an account of what is now go 

ing on in the musical circles of this city, only pausing to say thatin this 
long interval, during which nothing has been written you, there has been 
but little to attract the attention, except in early March Paderewski, whose 
enthusiastic reception in this city was but a repetition of that in every 


- other city which he visited. 


But that is too far distant. On Tuesday, April 5, Miss M. S. Johnson, 
having recently returned from two years’ study with Moszkowski, gave 
her primal piano recital in Association Hall, playing compositions of her 
master and others. I was unable to attend, but learn that her audience was 
very favorably impressed with her attainments, both technically and in- 
terpretatively ; she is looked upon as a valuable acquisition to the number 
of home artists. 

On Saturday, April 9, occurred the Cleveland Artists’ second concert, 
the performers being Miss M. Florence Drake, soprano; Mr. Gustav 
Berneike, basso; Mr. H. Kroesen, piano; Mr. Carl Bernthaler, flute, and 
Miss Marie Ste. Urbain, harp. This was Miss Drake's final concert ap- 
pearance before leaving for New York and she was very cordially greeted; 
she is one of our most gifted young artists and has been a favorite with 
concert going people during her comparatively short stay in this city 
since her return from foreign studies. I was unable to hear the program, 
but understand the concert was an artistic success, and that all of the 
performers acquitted themselves nobly and were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. * 

April 12 occurred the fourth Philharmonic concert, marked by the 
largest though not the most d rative audi of the season, and 
characterized by the same evidences of care in rehearsal, and efforts to- 
ward maturity of artistic growth that have been so especially noticeable 
in the past two seasons, The orchestral numbers were as follows: 





Petal) RGD... dies ic cveencivedevitecvsdeseee Heinrich Hoffmann 
Cpnrtennn. 7. Te Te a siee 5 ons cobtcesininen cviccivdesede sade Volkmann 
* Festival Dance "’ and * Waltz of the Hours,” from 

RPE undevehnks <ins<0400 vaniodenevesssihes en Sabie ans Delibes 
PU en da aba cas laced ay 644 044 0cguks sietek es onei Case 
Intermezzo from “* Cavalleria Rusticana’’..................... Mascagni 
Mlgeee: FRAGA da sca ed is skins wes 004086 - sanciicguvoanbbadend Tschaikowsky 


In the Hoffmann symphony the orchestra appeared at its best; a mag- 
nificent portrayal of the varying moods of the composition was given, 
and the impression left with the audience was one of admiration for the 
composition and its interpreters. That strange work of Volkmann’s, the 
* Richard III,” overture, was likewise carefully, if not brilliantly, worked 
out, but its peculiar contrasts and striking effects were imperfectly under- 
stood, it being, I think, its first rendition in this city, and it was not so 
heartily applauded, The orchestral numbers were fully up to the stand- 
ard set by previous concerts this season, and gave much pleasure to the 
hearers. 

The soloists were Mrs, Ford and Mr. Paul Egry. Mrs. Ford, being at 
home, was royally welcomed on her appearing to give the aria, ‘* Let the 
bright seraphim,” trom “‘ Samson,”’ It showed faithful study, and judg- 
ing from thecharacter of the applause which followed was pleasing to 
the audience. Her other numbers were two songs by Ern.:st Ford,‘ To 
the Queen of My Heart "’ and ‘* Bridal‘Song.” 

Mr. Egry made his first appearance in Cleveland as a concert soloist on 
this occasion and scored a brilliant success, He having lately been en- 
gaged to take the place in the conservatory left vacant by the with- 
drawal of Mr. John Marquardt, his first appearance as a soloist was 
looked forward to with considerable interest, and one thing is certain, the 
young man had reason to be pleased with the result, His selection was 
Sarasate's ‘‘ Gypsy Melodies,” and for animation which does not, through 





tion to the faculty of the conservatory and the artists of Cleveland, 
om 











Schubert. 
Oh, winter snow shall whirl and drift 
And spring shall kiss the mead and mere, 
And summer days may follow swift 
Where all the lilies lean and lift, 
Till autumn shadows chill and sear. 


Oh, far beyond the lambent west 
The moon shall mask her shining eye ; 
But thou, blithe soul, forever blest, 
Shall glad the world with thy bequest, 
The songs that live and shall not die. 


The theatre's gilded, shallow glare, 
The hum of jeweled vacancy, 

The tinsel pageant’s fret and blare, 

The buskined stride, the tragic stare, 
Are not, oh happy heart, for thee. 


But thine the hearth and thine the fire, 
And thine the comrade, pipe and bowl ; 
The child, the wife, the heart’s desire, 
The strings of God’s great human lyre, 
Are thine, thou singer of the soul. 
W. J. HENDERSON, 


Bertini, Not Burdeau.— Miss Nina Bertini, and not 
Marie Girard Burdeau, is engaged as the prima donna for 
‘*King Kaliko.”’ 

The First Joachim Recital.—The first vocal recital of 
Mrs, Amalie Joachim, the well-known Zieder singer, took 
place last Monday afternoon at Chickering Hall. The pro- 
gram consisted of ‘‘Die Schoene Muellerin,’”? Schubert’s 
cyclus of twenty songs, which were worthily interpreted 
by the concert giver as far as the intellectual element 
went, but her voice sinned most sadly in the matter of 
intonation. As a singer she has certainly seen her best 
days, but her singing is nevertheless interesting for the 
student of Lieder literature. The concert closed with two 
duets by Schubert, sung by Mrs. Joachim and her pupil, 
Miss Villa Whitney White. The second recital takes place 
next Saturday afternoon at Chickering Hall, when the pro- 
gram will consist of numbers by Schumann, Brahms, Wag- 
ner, Liszt, Haydn, Schmidt, Robert Franz and Dvorak. 


Elviry Lidwater on Paderewski.—‘' Well, now, if I 
ain’t glad to get home again! And, land! how tired 1 be 
—while ’Lisha, poor man, ’s all wore out. And it’s real 
nice of you, Seline, comin’ over here the very first thing. 
Well, we went to the city, ’Lisha and me, to hev a good 
time. You know how against them Callahans you were 
last summer, and says you to me as they was leavin’ : 
‘Don’t consider their invite worth anything ; city boarders 
are all for take and no give.’ But they was just grand, I 
can tell you—piloted us ’round all over, and once we was 
up to tea. 

“The next night says Mr. Walter: ‘Shall we hear 
Paderewski to-morrow?’ 

‘‘Land! I didn’t know-who he was, but ’Lisha’d been 
readin’ up, it seems, and he put in, ‘I don’t suppose a livin’ 
man can tackle the pianner equal to him?’ And I smiled 
knowin’ like, as if ’Lisha and me’d been talkin’ him over. 
‘We already have the tickets,’ says Mr. Walter. So it was 
settled. And what attention we had for goin’ with them! 
Why, even the man in the aisle bowed very low and went 
clear to the pews with us and let down the seats. I suppose 
them Callahans is well known. 

‘‘ Well, while we was waitin’ I took a good look round 
at the buildin’, and I got to musin’ and wond’rin’ what old 
Hiram Dusenbery’d say to such a place, and he makin’ 
such a time last fall donatin’ the op’nin’ of his new barn 
to a church social—that old barn—when here was a build- 
in’ put up by a gen’rous man just for music and the like— 
all glitterin’ like ivory, and the plasterin’ firm and solid as 
arock! Land! how small them Dusenberys is. But my 
musin’ broke off like a pipe stem, for all of a sudden ev'ry- 
body was clappin’ hands and in come the performer. ’Lisha 
give me a nudge. ‘Never mind,’ said I, ‘he’s away from 


home and maybe forgot his comb.’ (I always try to think 
kind thoughts when I can, but that one had to come very 
quick, I tell you.) But, my days, Seline, what playin’! I 
never hear anything like it. It wasn’f one mite like Till 
Peters’ practicin’; no indeed. Why this was all soft and 
velvety, with little flashes of fire here and there, and beauti- 
ful dreams and flowin’ streams and always that little bit of 
water that forgot itself some way and come tricklin’ down 
all alone. I can see him now, sittin’ at his instrument, 
coaxin’ it todo its best, and then looking ’round at us all as 
if we was his friends and glad he wasdoin’ so well. We were 
glad, too, everyone ; even ’Lisha looked round triumphant 
to Miss Gertrude and says: ‘‘When a fellow can soak a 
piano like that it’s wuth lis’nin’ to,’ And I was wonderful 
pleased with ’Lisha showin’ such insight.’’—** Recorder.” 


ANTED—Two fine tone regulators at once. Steady 


work; good pay. Togo out of the city. 
Call A. B, Cuase Company, 86 Fifth avenue, city. 
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Paris Musical Items. 
Paris, April 4, 1892, 


HE musical event of the past week was the 
performance of Berlioz’s ‘‘Damnation of Faust,’’ 
given at the Chatelet Theatre by the Colonne Orchestra, 
assisted by a small chorus of 100 and with Miss Marcella 
Pregi, Messrs. Engel, Dufriche and Ballard as the solo ar- 
tists. The performance was a superb one, the orchestral 
and vocal effects a perfect revelation. Miss Pregi, al- 
though her voice is not remarkable (her upper notes being 
a little thin), invested the réle of ‘‘Marguerite’’ with a 
great deal of charm, and after her aria, ‘The King of 
Thule,’’ succeeded in raising the audience to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm. Mr. Engel, the tenor, carried away the 
honors, however, and his rendition of the recitative and 
aria, ‘* The Invocation to Nature,’’ was a splendid piece 
of work, He has such a vigorous style, fine phrasing and 
is by far the best.tenor in Paris, especially in this line of 
work, The other artists ably sustained their roles, 

The chorus, although small in numbers, made some won- 
derful effects. One thing I have noticed, the female 
choristers at all the concerts which Ihave attended in 
Paris are all dressed in black, which is a decided improve- 
ment on the incongruous style of dressing of our lady 
choristers in America. The effect is much more pleasant 
and less distracting to an audience and should be adopted 
at home, The numbers most enjoyed were the ‘* Rakoczy 
March,” the chorus of gnomes and sy!phs, the soldiers’ and 
students’ choruses, the ride to hell and the pandemonium 
scene. The concert is to be repeated next Sunday, as thou- 
sands were unable to gain admission to the hall. 

A Wagner memorial concert is to be given at the Salle 
Dinan Ruel in the Rue le Pelletier this week by the Lamour- 
eux Orchestra, under the auspices of the Society of the 
Order of the Cross. The program consists, among other 
numbers, of the ** Venusberg "’ scene from ‘ Tannhauser,”’ 
spinning chorus from ‘Flying Dutchman,’’ the * Siegfried 
Idyl,”’ and selections from ‘ Parsifal,”’ sung by Mr. Engel. 
Melba has appeared in ‘t Romeo and Juliette’ at the Grand 
Opera, and Mrs. Calvi has also reappeared at the Opéra 
Comique in the ‘*Cavalleria Rusticana.”” The ‘Noces de 
Figaro,” with Miss Isaac, is still drawing large audiences ; 
also **Manon,’’ with Sybil Sanderson in the title rdle. 

Bertrand, director of the Grand Opera, has, requested 
Bergerat and Camille de St. Croix to write the libretto for 
a new grand opera entitled *‘ Madame Roland,’’ the music 
by Paul Vidal. A new opera, ‘‘ Sardanapalus,’’ by Alphonse 
Duvernay, was produced at Li¢ge and made a wonderful 
success, The new opera ‘‘Enguerrande”’ is being re- 
hearsed at the Grand Opera and is to be given about the 
middle of April. Marie Roze is here in Paris, putting the 
finishing touches to the libretto for a grand opera based on 
an Italian story by Lamartine, the music by Henry J. 
Wood, which will be done by the Carl Rosa Company in 
London, ' 

I saw Col, Henry Mapleson, just returned from the Riv 
iera, and he is looking well and hearty, notwithstanding the 
reports in America that he had been afflicted with a stroke 
of paralysis. At the evening service last Sunday at St. 
George’s Church, in the Rue Belloi, the sulo at the offer- 
tory was sung by Miss Demeric Lablache, daughter of the 
great basso, Lablache. She sang the ‘Fac ut portem,”’ 
of Rossini, and showed a fine voice and great artistic ex- 
cellence. ; 

‘‘Tannhauser’’ was produced at the Grand Theatre,Lyons, 
last night. The opera was produced in Paris, March, 1861, 
for the first time, when it was given three times, but on ac- 
count of the opposition it was obliged to be withdrawn and 
until Iast night has never been heard since in France. The 
opera was splerididly received, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be added to the répertoire at the Grand Opéra, where 
‘« Lohengrin” has lived down opposition and developed into 
one of the most successful numbers in the répertoire at that 
house. 

Mrs. Judge Barrett’s last Friday afternoon ‘at home’’ in 
the Avenue Trocadero was honored by the presence of Miss 
Louise Nikita, who is about leaving Paris for an operatic 
engagement at Kroll’s Opera House in Berlin, appearing at 
that house in ‘‘Lakmé.”” Shetold me that she expects to 
be married very soon to a Russian grand duke, and has 
just ordered her trousseau in Paris for that event. There 
was some good music, especially the singing of Mrs. 
Regina Atwater, a pupil of Lagrange, and also by Mrs. 
Albertina and others. 

On the same afternoon we attended Mr. Holman Black’s 
last ‘‘at home”’ prior to his departure for London, where 
he will sing during the spring season.. At Mr. Black’s 
studio one always hears the best music, and all the best 
artists are met there; he has a large circle of acquaint- 
ances and is a very popular artist in society. Everyone 
has enjoyed his pleasant receptions and he will be greatly 
missed on his departure from Paris. 

Mrs. Dr. Daboll in the Avenue de |’Opéra gave a musicale 
and reception complimentary to Mrs. Waldo Richards, the 
American recitationist, who delighted the large and fashion- 
able audience present with a number of recitations, show- 
ing a great amount of versatility and refinement in her 
selections. Mrs. Brasor Pratt, the popular contralto, also 





sang with her usual great success ; especially fine was her 
rendition of Bembey’s ‘*Chant d’Hindou.” 

Dr. Rikerth, tenor, a pupil of Tropadello, also sang, and 
Miss Minna Cleary, who showed the proofs of her three 
years’ study with Sbriglia. Among the guests present 
were Mr. Albertina and wife, Mr, J. H. Haynie, Mrs, Barrett, 
Mrs. Howells, Miss Blanche Taylor, Mrs, Hutchinson and 
others. W. E. TAyYLor. 


The Douglas-O’Connell Concert. 
ISS KATE PERCY DOUGLAS and Miss 
Julia O'Connell gave a vocal recital in Behr Brothers 
Hall last Monday evening, assisted by Miss Florence L. 
Heine, violinist, before a crowded house, this being the 


program : 
“ Cleansing Fires"... 


Duets... .. “+4 Violets” nc beseataeeteetenesenener ga Cowen 
Miss Douglas and Miss O'Connell. 
SP ONE EAN abu. sian Netess codeeveisens ant Bemberg 
BORG. «noes SPR Bee hei. ih kde. ord. Strelezki 
(Violin Obligato.) 
ee Miss Douglas. Techathowek 
: SEIN is a4é ss eceabaael kobe tndensantedin schaikowsky 
Lae saaamanhhae } WE cubs vies & Sebvhcevidhond chet does Popper 
Miss Heine, 

Aria, ‘** Empio diro tu sei” .......... da Wdveguctserveberésseuces Hindel 
Canzonet, ** She never told her love"’...........0 cc cc cece dees cee ee Haydn 
Miss O'Connell. 

[ “ Thou Knowest Not”.... ........ Harry Rowe Shelley 
Gotan... ..:. ‘“*Chansonette” ....... 
* Ashes of Roses...... t bh cnaenate Mary Knight Wood 
WEE GEE vb ivcccevas 
Miss Douglas. 
Pealiep coley Debate we vece veer eee kets Wa cas voce Vesveteeteve Moszkowski 
Miss Heine. 
Teener and Trae” 2. ces + ddascsatense tes Sumner Salter 
Songs.......... ; “ A Night Song,”........ SS RE Victor Harris 
LT LAER ELLA EL ee Rubinstein 
Miss O'Connell, 
“ A Streamlet Full of Flowers"’.... 
Duets. ....... | “ Happy Are the Blind”’.... ....... t So Caracciolo 
** Nearest and Dearest "’............. 


Miss Douglas and Miss O'Connell. 

Miss Douglas’ songs gave much pleasure and she was 
warmly greeted. Miss O’Connell has a deep contralto of 
good compass and sings with considerable feeling and 
taste. A number of the selections were heard at the recent 
concert of the Manuscript Society. 

Miss Heine gave her solos in her usual finished manner 
and the accompaniments were well played by her sister, 
Miss Marie Heine. 


Mr. Dossert’s Concert. | 
R. FRANK G. DOSSERT’S “ Messe Solen- 
nelle’’ was given its first public hearing at the or- 
chestral concert given by the composer in the concert hall of 
Madison Square Garden last Monday evening, the following 
being the program in full: 
NG oon ish dncd cagcopaceaesatncsnees coses Beethoven 








PI IIT sd i Sedais «tbe biiin'e dove bc td Hace caneien cb'nse Dossert 
(First public production.) 

* Kyrie Eleison.”’ 

“Gloria in Excelsis."’ 


“ Credo,” 
“ Sanctus.” 
** Benedictus.”’ 
* Agnus Dei.” 
PENN cy coggscecetetesesoens ebbceses Dossert 
Songs (with piano)...< “Faded”. ....... 0... 6cceee ce cower eneeneee Prock 
Goring Song” .. .occcrcecscvcesosences sees Weidt 
Mrs, Carl Alves, 
WHIP ORIIN 0s occ cccccasese cdscectes cdbdbevcndedecsebesde Mendelssohn 
Miss Maud Powell, 
* Clover Bienes ccc csdccencccspsoves Vogrich 
a 1** Two Grenadiers”... .........ceesceeee Schumann 
Mr. John J. Dossert. 
Slavonic Dance, op. 46, No.1...... ..-cccecceecesnrersete eeeeees Dvorak 
Orchestra, 
Ais, ** Herodiade” ....cccescos sees covccceses. cepescovess eoeee Massenet 
Miss Deane Creamer, 
** Hallelujah Chorus’? . ....... cssccccscerecescvecteseteeecercoeeee Hindel 


The mass, a serious, well writen work, was given by a 
chorus of 100 mixed voices from the choirof St. Stephen’s 
Church, and was sung with fine effect, the well trained 
voices coming out full and strong and the chorus being 
heard to particular advantage in the ‘ Hallelujah ’’ chorus. 

The orchestra was well under the control of Mr. Dossert. 

Miss Powell gave the concerto in a most charming and 
artistic manner, 

Mrs. Alves and Miss Creamer also made decided hits. 

The boxes Jwere filled and a large part of the floor was 
occupied. 








The Child of Fortune. 

66 PAHE Child of Fortune,” an English adap- 

tation of Milloecker’s ‘‘Das Sonntagskind,’’ was 
produced at the Casino last Monday night for the first time 
in this country. As a sustained effort it is not on a par with 
the same composer’s ‘‘Poor Jonathan,’’ as it lacks local 
color, and the interest often flags because of the wordiness 
of the libretto. But the operetta has many telling moments; 
the music is bright, though often reminiscent of Milloecker 
himself, and of course it has the strong Viennese ‘‘tang”’ 
which Conductor Kerker knows how to emphasize so well. 
Lily Post, a trifle passée, Jeff de Angelis, funny but subdued, 
Harry McDonough, versatile, clever and the hit of the 
evening, asa rich Hebrew banker, Annie Myers, plump and 
vivacious, Jennie Reifforth, Pruette, with his resonant 
manly baritone, Charlie Bassett as sweet and as dramatic 





as of yore, and pretty Mabel Potter all contributed to 
making the affair a success. Musically the work is de- 
cidedly above anything the Casino Company has yet at- 
tempted, 


The Music Club Concert and Re- 
ception. 
HE handsome assembly rooms of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. were filled last Monday evening 
with the members of the Music Club and their friends, the 
occasion being the second concert and reception of this or- 
ganization, the following program being most satisfactorily 
given: 
nes Minos cendcencancnnse’ 
Allegro. Molto allegro scherzoso. 
Richard Arnold, violin. 
Sebastian Laendner, violin. 
Ernest Thiele, violin, 
Henry Schmitt, violin. 


.. J. 8, Svendsen 


Emil Gramm, viola. 

Franz Kaltenborn, viola. 
Victor Herbert, violoncello, 
F. Nagel, violoncello, 


Me PE OOS UE a ccce. cactuctbens crcvcns Boieldieu 
Mr. Emil Fischer. 7 
Songs— 
at gE ee .. Alabieff 
PR teh cin chdakehasscdodbodhstud do > Goldmark 
* Vergebliches Stundchen "’. .. Brahms 


Miss Irene Pevny. 
Dens Os GS deesvddds veveserscccecs Sovencceoveutio’ 
Andante sostenuto, Allegro con fuoco. 

At the conclusion of the concert an excellent supper was 
served, after which a program of twelve numbers was fur- 
nished for dancing. 

The affair was a brilliant success and reflects much credit 
onthe club. Mr. Nufiez took Mr. Scharwenka’s place on 


the program. 


For Music and Musicians. 

HE new home of the Mendelssohn Glee Club 

in West Fortieth street, between Broadway and Sixth 

avenue, has been roofed over and the club members are 

looking forward to the time when they may take formal 

possession. That event it is proposed to make a notable 

one, not only in the history of the club, but in all the club 
house history of the city. 

Owing to delays in the completion of some of the con. 
tracts, the building will not be finished until late in Septem- 
ber or the first of October. The new house will have many 
artistic features. The comforts of a club house and the 
requirements of a music hall will be combined in its ar, 
rangements. 

Mr. Alfred Corning Clark, for many years a member of 
the club, surprised the club about a year ago by announc- 
ing that he proposed to erect such a building and allow the 
club to use the structure for a merely nominal fee. The 
club members accepted the proposition at once. 

The building has a front of Roman brick with brown. 
stone trimmings. It occupies nearly the whole of a lot 
having a frontage of 80 feet and a depth of 100 feet. It is 
five stories high, but, owing to the great height of some of 
the rooms, it appears to be six stories and a half high. 
The style of architecture is the classic Renaissance, and 
the front has rows of Ionic columns and cornices to corre 
spond. The windows are topped with solid arches, yet to 
be carved. 

Within the building the principal room will be a music 
hall, which it is proposed to finish with little regard to ex. 


..J. S. Svendsen 


ense. 

The hall will have a seating capacity of 1,100, and its 
acoustic properties will receive special attention in its 
construction. 

In the front of the building, on the lower floor, will be 
several rooms fitted up as a club house, and over these 
will be the gallery of the music hall. In the rearof the 
hall will be placed one of the largest pipe organs, which 
will occupy nearly the entire side of the stage. 

The auditorium will be finished in white and gold, in the 
Empire style, following the elaborate figuring and orna- 
mentation suggested by Napoleon I, 

Workmen have already begun the task of exterior orna- 
mentation, and there are elaborate tracings even how 
chiseled in the stones that form the central piece of the 
front decoration. The cornices will be chiseled with Greek 


details. Along the entire front there now appears a series 
of rough pieces of brownstone, circular in shape, on each 
of which will be carved the head of one of the great musical 
composers. 

The central one will be larger than the others, and will 
bear the head of Mendelssohn, and about this will be 


chiseled vines. Over the eastern entrance to the building 
is now a large stone block, which will bear the celebrated 
replica, ‘*‘ The Choir Boys,”’ 

The rooms which will be devoted to the purposes of a 
club house will have decorations suggestive of the musi- 
cian’s art. 

The cost of the building will be about $300,000 — 
‘* Times.”” 


Seidl at the Madison Square Garden.—Anton Seid! 
and his orchestra give a month’s concerts at the Madison 
Square Garden, beginning September § next. 


Death of Ciampi.—The somewhat sudden death at Malta 
is announced in the foreign papers of Mr. Giuseppe Ciampi, 
the well-known buffo. Mr. Ciampi originally made his 
début at Trieste about 1853, but for many years he has re 
sided in England, and for a quarter of a century he played 
the parts of the buffo in the representations at the Royal 
Italian Opera. He also accompanied Mr. Mapleson to the 
United States, and last autumn he was a member of Mr 
Lago’s London troupe. An action in which he was plaintiff 
and the London * Daily Telegraph "’ defendant was fought 
only a few months ago. Mr. Ciampi’s best part was ‘' Lord 
Allcash ”’ in ‘* Fra Diavolo.”’ 
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T does not take long and it will pay you. Go over 
| to Brooklyn to the piano factory of Otto Wissner, 
296 Fulton street, and take a look at new scale Wiss- 
ner pianos, Just take your time off and do this. 
You'll send us a letter of thanks if you do. 


N file at this office can be found a letter from a 
large firm saying ; 

Tue Musicat Courier has been one of the greatest helps to us in our 
business of any agent we have had to further the sale of our pianos, and 
those who lose sight of the fact that Tua Musicat Courier is a strong 
force in the music enterprises of this country lose sight of one of the prin- 
cipal things, to our mind, connected with our trade. 


oe 


EHNING & SONS’ factory is running on full time 
B and putting out more pianos than at any previ- 
ous time in the history of the firm, The Behnings 
have been hard at work this year visiting the trade 
in all sections of the country and conducting their 
factory with unusual vigor, and 1892 will be a better 
year for the firm than had been anticipated by them, 

— 

T is probable that the Jewett Piano Company, of 
| Leominster, Mass., will enter a certain piano 
manufacturing combination in Boston, by means of 
which the company’s trade will be largely increased 
and the business extended. The company will retain 
its individual business, but will be subject to certain 
plans and movements in conjunction with a large 
Boston house, which will facilitate the output of 
Jewett pianos. 

a ea 

HE Nathan Ford Music Company, of St. Paul, re- 
T cently mailed marked copies of a St. Paul paper 
to many persons in the trade, showing an illustration 
of the new building of the company in St. Paul. It 
may be beneficial to those who are anticipating a 
visit to the magnificent structure to learn that the 
ground on which it is to be erected is right there on 
the spot, but as yet no building has been started, It 
may never be started, 


a 


HE representation of the Decker piano at St. Pau- 
t has passed from R. C, Munger to Howard, Farl 
well & Co., one of the new and enterprising firms of 
the Northwest, whose latest acquisition will be of 
vast benefit and advantage to them. Mr, Munger has 
been devoting most of his time to speculation, chiefly 
in real estate, and has made money; but his piano 
business naturally suffered, placing him out of com- 
petition to a great extent. Of course, if a merchant 
can make great profits outside of his legitimate busi- 
ness he is apt to permit the latter to suffer, and it 
probably makes very little difference one way or the 
other. But the piano firms whose instruments he 
represents are certainly entitled to accept better 
chances than a moribund business can offer. Hence 
other changes with R. C. Munger would not sur- 
prise us, 


TWO OPINIONS. 


———_2s -——_—_—— 


No. I. 


Tue Musicat Courser * * * is an influen- 
tial journal with a large and steadily increasing circu- 
lation all over this country, its musical criticisms 
respected and frequently quoted by influential news- 
papers in America and Europe, and as at present con- 
ducted in many respects a most ably edited publica- 
tion. —WILLIAM STEINWAY, March 28, 1892. 


No. II. 


I frankly admit that THe Musicat Courter is 
a powerful and influential journal.—Gro, W. PEEK, 
secretary Executive Committee Piano Manufacturers’ 
Association of New York and Vicinity, April 16, 1892. 








F there are any dealers in the immediate vicinity of 
New York—say within a couple of hundred miles 
—who are in need of the services of a thoroughly 
practical piano tuner and regulator they should ad- 
dress this office. There is at present such a man at 
liberty here, who is desirous of arranging a trip 
through Eastern New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Maryland, giving a few weeks’ time to each town 
of importance on his route, and if the dealers through- 
out that district require a man, coming with good 
credentials from New York, to put right what their 
local men cannot handle they may be put in com- 
munication with him by addressing this paper. 


o 


HE new wing of the Shaw factory at Erie, just 
T started, is to have five floors, 50x150 feet each. 
The time has come for the Shaw Piano Company to 
add to its manufacturing facilities in order to be able 
to meet the inevitable demand of the fall trade. We 
say inevitable, for there is no doubt that the Shaw 
piano has become such an established favorite with a 
large class of active dealers that the number of pianos 
needed for output to satisfy these firms will far ex- 
ceed the capacity of the present factory, which is a 
large one at that. How wonderful has been the 
career of this Shaw piano! It embodies a lesson for 
sleepy piano manufacturing concerns that should 
wake them up if they are ever to be awakened, 


=~ 


R. NAPOLEON J. HAINES, the veteran piano 
man of Harlem, who has been for generations 


known as one who would step in where others feared | 


to tread, has been for a long, long time trying to 
make New England a particular field for the dispo- 
sition of his pianos. Many other New York piano 
makers had tried this idea before him, and all had 
faided to meet the competition that came from Bos- 
ton, and all had failed to overcome, to any profitable 
extent, the natural geographical prejudice that has 
always and always will exist in that section in favor 
of the product of the Hub. Mr. Haines has now ex- 
pended thousands of dollars in advertising, invested 
thousands of dollars in consignments and is carrying 
thousands of dollars in dealers’ notes of the “down 
East” variety, and it is only after a fair trial anda 
hard, earnest battle that he has decided to withdraw 
his forces, count his losses and start in on anew 
cpring campaign in the West, making Chicago the 
headquarters of operation and striving to overcome 
the growing supremacy of Chicago made instruments 
of the Haines grade, a point which was long ago made 
in THE MUSICAL COURIER. Mr. Haines, although now 
a man well on in years, is still full of push and vigor 
and under his generalship, aided by such competent 
advisers as Mr. T. Floyd Jones, the Chicago represent- 
ative, it will not be surprising if he should fight 
some brave battles on a field where he has often met 








the enemy before, 








UMOR has it that serious friction has been gen- 
erated between a large Chicago house and a 
large New York medium grade piano firm, on the 
ground of prices, the Chicago firm demanding a re- 
duction of prices. They claim that this particular 
piano should not cost them more than other well- 
known pianos, better finished and endowed with bet- 
ter tone. 

It is to be hoped that an amicable adjustment will 
he reached. Should a disagreement follow we may 
find another New York house represented in Chicago 
by its own branch. 

oF 


SUIT against a well-known Philadelphia dealer 

by a famous New York piano manufacturer is 
annotinced for the near future. It is for a’ claim now 
within a short time to be outlawed, and it is possible 
that a certain gentleman now engaged in business on 
his own account, but formerly connected with one of 
the contestants, may be. called as a witness. The 
amount in dispute is not large, but the interest in- 
volved, not the interest on thé amount, but in the 
contestants, is large, and if the case comes to trial 
some inside testimony may be brought forth which 
the outside world will be delighted to read in these 


columns. 
o*K 


P to the present there has-been no legal decision 
as to the right of a manufacturer to withdraw 
his goods from his representative in any given terri 
tory. The manufacturer's mere’ arbitrary conclusion 
that the interests of his own business will be bene- 
fited by a change of dealership has heretofore been 
the rule. It has mattered not what expense or 
effort the dealer had been to to push the instrument— 
the habit of trade has been the severance of connec- 
tions at the will of either party, chiefly at the will of 
the maker in cases of any importance. Itis among the 
coming: probabilities that. a test case of the matter 
will be made within a short time, and a precedent es- 
tablished by which arrangements betwéén dealer and 
manufacturer will be governed in the future. 


=r 


| AM A CANDIDATE 


for the office of Mayor of the City 
of Lynchburg, subject to all the rules 
and regulations of the Democratic 
party, and most respectfully solicit 


Our support. } 
“a W. B. JONES. 


R. JONES is an old piano man. If he gets 
the nomination and enough votes at the election he 
will be the next Mayor of Lynchburg, if he lives. 


oe 


UNDREDS of instances have been known when 
Steck pianos, after a journey of 3,000 miles, 
were unpacked by the Curtaz house at San Francisco, 
placed on the floor and found to be in perfect tune. 
Frequent complimentary references to this fact have 
been made by Curtaz, whose case is not the only one, 
but the most prominent one on account of the dis- 
tance traveled. It is one of the most vital character- 
istics of the Steck piano—this capacity to remain in 
tune—and to dealers this one feature alone is of ines- 
timable value. Indeed, there is not a dealer handling 
the Steck who is not enthusiastic in his praises of the 
piano. 








—William Albert Kirkland, of No, 424 West Forty-fifth street, a piano 
maker, 31 years old, employed by Cornett & Co,, of West Twenty-first 
Street, went into his sister's room at 4 o’clock Sunday morning and awak- 
ened her by kissing her. He bade her good-by. She asked him where he 
was going, and he replied that he wanted a little fresh air. A man saw 
Kirkland soon afterward on the corner of Eleventh avenue, running 
toward’the Hudson River. He was without hat and coat. He has not 
been seen since, and it is feared that he jumped overboard. He lived 
with his old father and mother and was unmarried.—** Advertiser.” 
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PIANO WIRE. 


Notice of Public Experiments in Future Issues 








NPranosD 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO Co., 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation, 





32 GEORGE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 








STERLING 





Sterling 


aa a i a pa nae 


UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 





Tan STHRLING CoO. 


FAOTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND anv UPRIGHT 


Grand Pianos 


Of the very Highest Grade, 


Containing the following Patented Improvements 
Patent Grand Pilate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Muffler, Harmon Scale, 

Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


461, 468, 466, 467 West 40th Street, cor, Tenth Avenue, New York. 





WEGMAN & CO, 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y.- 
THOMAS MUSIC CO., 15 E. 14th St., New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN, 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON & RISCHI, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
| LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 


10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 
CLOTH, FELT # 
PUNCHINGS. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS—Pat’d March, 1892. 


1352 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











pS 


J. & C. FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 








os 


WORE 2. DURAGII 


Pr 


OFFICES 





110 Fifth Avenue. corner 16th Street, New York. 


90,000 


NOW IN USE 


AND WAREROOMS: 
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HOW * * * 
FAeBOUT 
Fk PIANO? 


You are thinking of a piano? That is good, You want 
the best; that is better. But which is the best? The 
SOHMER 
——- eee 

Why? Because thousands of music loving people can 
testify to its fullness of tone, elasticity of touch and un- 
doubted durability. 


HIS is the method of advertising adopted by Byron 
T Mauzy, the Sohmer representative at San Fran- 
cisco, who has made a small fortune out of the sale 
of Sohmer pianos. 

Fortunes are awaiting active and intelligent piano 
dealers, who understand how to handle a first-class 
piano like the Sohmer with the ordinary justice due 
to an instrument of that character. There are cer- 
tain points—commercial centres—in this country 
where the proper piano men could make great head- 
way with the Schmer piano as a leader, It is a won- 
derful piano to handle, and its merits are backed up 
most vigorously by the system of advertising that has 
made the name of Sohmer famous in the history of 
the American piano, 





HALF TIME, 
~ i 

HE spectacle of a music trade paper publishing 
T the fact that a large number of piano factories 
in any one of the piano manufacturing centres is run- 
ning on half time is sufficiently curious to cause com- 
ment, For years past readers of music trade papers 
have been regaled with weekly statements repeating 
constantly the phrases connected with a superabun- 
dance of industrial activity. 

“ Working overtime.” 

“ Cannot fill orders.” 

"Way behind.” 

« Going to enlarge factory.” 

** Looking for workmen,” 

“Calling in our traveling men; too busy,” 

These are some of the catch phrases that for years 
past have been published in all the music trade 
papers, particularly in conjunction with the names of 
the makers of medium and low grade New York 
pianos. 

The tune now changes, It is an indubitable fact 
that New York medium and low grade piano manu- 
facturers—at least the large bulk—have been working 
with reduced forces and on limited time for more than 
six months past. 

There is a reason for this which can be found on 
the tongues of all piano men who intelligently dis- 
cuss the situation to-day. The dullness of the New 
York medium and low grade makers is due in the 
first place to Chicago and the filling of the demand 
for this class of pianos by the Chicago makers, who 
are expected to turn out over 12,000 pianos this year, 
The next reason is the marvelous activity of the Bos- 
ton houses, who will increase the output of 22,000 in 
1891 to at least 24,000 in 1892, and the final reason is 
the push and energy of such firms as Wegman at Au- 
burn, the Erie houses, J. M. Starr & Co. and firms 
farther West. 

Chicago, Boston and the small towns are proving 
at last that New York is not the only city that can 
produce commercial pianos, money making pianos, 
everyday pianos, and, in short, standard pianos for 
dealers to handle, 

In addition to this a majority of the houses here 
are not enterprising in the sense of their out of town 
competitors, A glance at the system of advertising 
their pianos shows at once how far behind the times 
these houses are and how somnolent their methods 


are compared with the wideawake advertising schemes 
of Chicago, Boston and out of town houses. 

If they do advertise they run into the unwarranted 
system adopted by Mr. Peck and others whose names 
to mention here would be looked upon as a crime, If 
they do advertise it is with a fear that the investment 
will not immediately pay; if they do advertise they 
use commonplace phraseology no longer appealing 
to the intelligence of the trade. 

The New York medium and low grade piano 
manufacturer, if he cares to retain his trade, to do 
business in the coming years, to develop his plant, to 
make the investment pay—the New Yorker must 
awaken from his lethargy and be “ up and doing” or he 
will one of these fine days find himself nowhere. He 
must finish his pianos with greater care; he must 
put more tone in them; he must change his old 
scales and put more life into his piano; he must 
make a more modern case; he must get more trade 
here—trade that is drifting entirely into Chicago and 
Boston (watch some new movements about to cul- 
minate to prove this point) ; he must advertise like 
his outside competitors do; he must get up anddo 
something ; he must pay his traveling men better 
prices and get good men who can compete with 
the Eastern hustler and the Western rustler. 

These are some of the things he must do if he pro- 
poses to hold his trade, If he continues as he has for 
12 months back the outside trade will have become 
too formidable, and the supremacy of New York as a 
medium and low grade piano market will have 
vanished. 








CONOVER. 


Qe 


Bid me discourse! I will enchant thine ear.—Suaxasrearg, 


HE Chicago Cottage Organ Company, of Chicago, 
be Ill, in this number of the paper makes a state- 
‘ment that is destined to create a deep impression. 
The company says that it will not only make the 
Conover piano better than it has been, but that it 
will PROTECT every Conover piano that has been sold 
in the past. 

That signifies undiluted, unmitigated confidence. 

That means that the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany has been 'way down in the depths of the Cono- 
ver piano and its method of construction, and is ab- 
solutely convinced of its virtues; will back every one 
of these pianos every dealer has ever sold and will 
give every dealer a still bétter Conover piano than 
has ever been made if he believes in dealing in the 
right kind of pianos, 

That's right; that’s the thing ; that’s business ! 

A Pittsburgh paper tells the following incident re- 
lating to a Conover piano. The name is mentioned 
and the statement is true: 


Mrs. Emily Yates, of London, 

writes to a friend in this city that she bought a Conover piano while living 
in San Francisco, and on her return to London, England, she found her 
Broadwood grand so miserable by comparison that she actually had her 
Conover brought from San Francisco at a cost of $175 ; and she wrote to 
Messrs, Conover Brothers that inall England there was not its equal, The 
agency for these instruments is at Kleber's music store, 506 Wood street. 

How could she help it? We will put any good 
pianist to a Conover piano for 12 months and he 
will never be satisfied with a Broadwood. Why? 
Because he will have become accustomed to tone 
power combined with tone quality and responsive 
and sympathetic touch and action. The Broadwood 
may have quality but no volume, and its touch is 
shallow and not like that of a Conover piano. The 
lady could not help it; she had to have her Conover, 
You dealers will have to have your Conover before 
you get through. 





DOLCE CATALOGUE. 


> 





O be issued this week, the latest “ illustrated and 

descriptive catalogue” of Alfred Dolge, a book 

of reference that will become absolutely necessary 

and essential to every man engaged in the piano and 
organ business. 


The cost of the book is $10,000 and advance sheets | 


show it to be a production of such comprehensiveness 
and magnitude, embracing within its covers a detailed 
description of every article used in the trade, that it 
will be sought for with avidity, A lengthy review 
will be published in these columns after the appear- 





ance of the book. 





A REVIEW. 


—_ > —-—- 


Strauch Brothers’ Book 


ON THE EVOLUTION OF THE ACTION, 


N point of literary value, historical truthful- 
ness and a general comprehensive view of the present 
status of the piano action, the work recently published by 
Strauch Brothers, entitled ‘‘ The Manufacture of the Piano- 
forte Action; its Rise and Development,” is by far the 
most notable contribution to our knowledge on the subject 
that has been issued from the press in this country. As its 
sub-head indicates, it is a story of the evolution of the 
action, for it begins with the dawn of the first active opera- 
tion of a mechanism intervening between man’s hand and 
an instrument—the Pien-King—and ends with a description 
of the modus operandi necessary to the production of the 
present American piano action. 

Throughout the work it will be observed that Strauch 
Brothers pay a devotional respect to the old investigators 
whose varied labors resulted finally in bringing the action 
down to its rational development out of which the present 
American action grew. And inthe course of this dissec- 
tion the book offers to its readers, incidentally as it were, 
a comprehensive dissertation on the evolution of the piano 
itself from its predecessors, the dulcimer and spinet, to the 
later pianos of Cristofori and the Vienna and London 
schools. 

The backbone of the book is its firm adherence to the 
theory that Cristofori was the true founder or inventor of 
the principle of the present piano action and piano. The 
diagrams of the original and the improved actions of Cristo- 
fori are among the most interesting illustrations in the 
book. The Messrs. Strauch follow in the footsteps of Cava- 
liere Leto Puliti in their high regard for Cristofori’s genius 
and the part he played in the production of the piano. By 
the way, Cristofori anticipated the square piano in making 
a spinet called ‘‘cimbalo in forma quadra,”’ and his work all 
the way through shows him to have been a most original 
workman and scientist. 

There has been growing up a universal demand urging 
the makers of art objects to represent their products to the 
public with efficient and effective surroundings. 

This can be witnessed in the remarkable character of the 
advertising and the general literary adjuncts now consid- 
ered absolutely essential to the conduct of any art indus- 
try. Compare, for instance, the piano catalogue of 20 
years ago or a decade ago to those issued within the past 
few years in such abundance. Not only is this apparent in 
the make up and appearance, but in the contents and 
the text and the method applied in ‘presenting to the 
reader the subject matter and the ultimate purpose of the 
catalogue. 

It is to be found also in the character of advertising 
pianos. The style, the method applied, the didactic, ar- 
gumentative or reasoning plan of advertising, as compared 
with the old method of insolent bluster and braggadocio, 
must strike every observant mind and indicate how radi- 
cally different the mode and the fashion of presenting 
pianos now are. 

This spirit has become contagious; firms in all lines of 
art industry are emulating each other in giving tone to 
their business by presenting its claims to the people on the 
basis of intelligence and taste. And yet, notwithstanding 
this, the publication of Messrs. Strauch Brothers’ book 
shows that the possibilities for surprises have not been yet 
exhausted and that with men of originality, who are en- 
dowed with comprehensive views, opportunities to create 
new impressions by means of new methods can readily be 
found. 

If anyone had said five—nay, two—years ago that a 
piano action house, a firm engaged in the multifarious 
duties of piano action manufacture, would lay before the 
musical public an artistic pamphlet, such as the one we 
are reviewing, containing within its covers a condensed 
history of the piano and the piano action, with illustrations 
and a literary text that would attract the attention of 
thousands even outside of this particuiar field, we or any 
of us would have considered it incredible. And yet that 
is just what has been accomplished by Strauch Brothers as 
a compendium to their business. 

It constitutes a delicate reminder of the fact that they 
themselves have not been idle; that, while they were at 
work filling orders for their actions from all sections of 
the Union, they still had time to study the application of 
old methods to new ideas and new methods to old ideas. 

Probably a great deal of the wonderful success of the 
Strauch actions rests upon this method of reflectiveness 
that has always been a personal characteristic of Mr. Peter 
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D. Strauch, the head of the house from whom it has de- 
scended to his sons. Although immersed in the problems 
of the factory and the discussions of the counting room, 
Mr. Strauch and his two sons ‘always find time to apply in- 
telligent conclusions to the points at issue. 

This is the secret power that has produced the Strauch 
book ; this is the lever that has brought it forth. In its 
further perusal readers and students will be highly inter- 
ested in studying the marvelous differences between the 
old actions and the modern upright and grand actions of 
Strauch Brothers, beautifully illustrated and illuminated, 
with every detail, clearly defined even down to the colors 
of the bushings. 

The book closes with a description of the modern and 
present plan of action manufacturing with the **System 
Strauch’? as a model. This peculiar section will be of 
valuable interest, especially to the trade, although Messrs. 
Strauch Brothers do not limit the usefulness of their in- 
Stitution to trade purposes only. 

We have just received a copy of the ‘Official Report of 
the Third Annual Meeting of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association.”’ In it we find the following: 


Is a Standard or Uniform Action Possible ? 


Jo the New York State Music Teachers’ Association : 

The ‘ Pianoforte Specialists’ Report at the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association’’ suggests that the different manufacturers of 
pianos should be induced to adopt a uniform action as well asa uniform 
pitch, 

It is difficult to conceive how an intelligent musician can, for one mo- 
ment, believe in the possibility ot a uniform action and advocate it on 
any of the grounds which have made a uniform pitch desirable. 

The adoption of a uniform pitch in no way affects the individuality in 
construction of an instrument, that individuality in excellence of scale 
and workmanship upon which each of our great piano makers justly prides 
himself. 

It cannot, except in that some artis{s prefer a high pitch_to secure brill- 
iancy, affect the individual player. 

With the action, however, it is entirely different. 

We have already, it is true, a certain uniformity in piano action, because 
the general principles in all actions are the same, but there is a wide dif- 
ference between what might be termed the scientific and the mathematical 
aspect of an action and herein uniformity is impossible, as the different 
piano makers have entirely different ideas as to how the mathematical 
part of the action should be worked out. 

It is largely through the ability of our hou se to meet the requirements 
of the different piano makers by providing ‘** models’’ which exactly ex- 
press the ideas of each maker that we have been so eminently suc- 
cessful, 

Now let us consider the question from the players’ standpoint, 

All players, certainly all artistic players, differ as to the character of the 
touch they require. Every artist wants his piano “ regulated " to suit his 
own individual style of playing. The one desires a very light touch; the 
other a heavy one, 

How is “ uniformity" possib'e herein? 

If one particular model were adopted, which of the many is existence is 
to be adopted ? 

Besides, if any one model were adopted, would this not immediately 
retard that development of the action which has been going on with such 
rapid strides, especially through the efforts of our house, for many years 
past ? 

Those who would advocatea uniform action have evidently no personal 
knowledge as to the methods and materials employed in action manu- 
facture, 

Granted that one certain model were adopted the most radical differences 
would be immediately apparent in the results obtained by the different 
action manufacturers. 

Some would work out the model better than others, by reason of their 
superior skill, experience and facilities. 

Then, again, the large question of the materials used would come into 
play. 

Even granted that all action manufacturers would use the very best, 
there is a decided difference of opinion as to which make of this or’ that 
material is to be preferred. 

Therefore, from whatever point of view we regard the question, a uni- 
form action of the character proposed in the report we refer to is entirely 
impossible. 

There is, however, a uniform action possible in the sense of an action 
made by some particular firm, which after long years of the most severe 
tests under all possible conditions proves itself, in the opinion of experts 
and recognized musical authorities, to be the highest expression of me- 
chanical perfection in touch, repetition, accuracy and durability. 

Through the active co-operation of the piano makers, through our inti- 
mate knowledge of every detail of piano manufacture, as well as through 
our individual efforts to keep pace with the extraordinary development in 
the art of piano making in this country, we have been enabled to produce 
such an action which is admittedly unsurpassed for touch and repetition 
and its ability to meet all the requirements of the piano maker and the 
musician, Very respectfully, Srraucu Brotuers, 


Thus, it will seem, Messrs. Strauch Brothers have reached 
out on a broader scope; they are in a line of art industry ; 
they appeal not only to those who directly utilize their 
product, but go beyond and interest the musical and artis- 
tic public in their creation—the Strauch action. 

Their book is the best evidence that higher aims and 
purposes are appreciated to their fullest extent and the 
benefit to be derived from it will exert a tremendous influ- 
ence upon the future of the Strauch action, and conse- 
quently upon the future of the firm itself. 








—An invitation, with thanks, is acknowledged from Messrs. Peek & Son, 
to be present at the “ Fifth Select Musicale and Readings”’ given by them 
at their warerooms, Forty-seventh s reet and Broadway, on the 19th inst., 
on which occasion the ‘* Opera”’ piano will be used exclusively. 


—Patents granted April 5, 1892: 


Music leaf turner..... .......0.ses008 E, G. Gillespie.......... No. 472,170 
Musical instrument..... © ........+++ Gurre & Martip......... * 472,453 
Orgnn.. Miiiees odbe<tee-ccgpaiss Dene MB. Clash, ss? waded. d * 472,082 
Organ, PEOD Ginscessccdscvecvenencs +s. be fy | err rr “ 472,201 
Piano action ..... URS MENDY. oo .0c00. A. F. Dimiek,,.......... “ 472,109 
ie hy 1 ee Geo. M. Guild ......... “ 472,478 
TeRed POGMBIOE 0.60.06 ccrccvcccccccevese FP. C. Lighte.......... . * 472,376 








Obituary. 











Henry T. MecCoun, 


ENRY T. McCOUN died yesterday morning 
ef pneumonia, at his home, the Dakota, at Central 
Park West and Seventy-second street. He was born in 
New Windsor in 1816 and was a son of the late John 
McCoun. In early life he was engaged in the shoe business 
at Newburgh. In 1862 he came to this city, where he con- 
tinued in the same business. Later he was partner in the 
firm ef Smith & McCoun, manufacturers of pianos, and a 
silent partner in the firm of Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
wholesale grocers. He retired from active business with a 
fortune in 1885 and a year later bought 40 acres of land 
in the southern part of Newburgh, upon which 300 houses 
have since been built. Mr. McCoun’s wife, who was a 
sister of Alderman Daniel S. Waring, of Newburgh, died 
four months ago.—‘‘ Herald,’’ April 9. 





Max Michaelis. 

Max Michaelis, a well-known Hoboken music 
dealer, of No. 302 Washington street, that city, committed 
suicide last night by shooting himself in the mouth. Mr. 
Michaelis for several years managed a piano agency at the 
above address, residing with his wife in apartments over 
the store. Last evening he went out fora brief time to 
visit, as he said, the neighboring polling place. He re- 
turned about 7:30 o’clock, and at once went upstairs, clos- 
ing all the doors after him. 

Half an hour later a lady who occupies the top floor re- 
turned to her apartments, and opening the door of a ward- 
robe found Michaelis sitting on a chair dead. He was 
43 years old. He had been in ill health for several 
months, suffering greatly from kidney complaint. This, 
with financial troubles, is supposed to have induced him 
to take his life.—Jersey City ** Journal,’’ April 13. 


Notice. 

MEETING of the stockholders of the 

Schomacker Piano Manufacturing Company will be 
held on Tuesday, June 7, 1892, at 12 M., at the general 
office of the company, in Philadelphia, to take action on 
approval or disapproval of the increase of the indebtedness 
of the company from $25,000 to $50,000, 
H. C. SCHOMACKER, Secretary. 


M. Steinert & Sons Company, 
Providence. 


R. EDDIE STEINERT, the representative 
of the M. Steinert & Sons Company’s branch at 
Providence, R. I., was considerably exercised over some of 
the pending evils destined to occupy the attention of the 
piano dealer in the near future, and freely gave his views 
to a representative of THE Musical Courier who not long 
since made a visit to their handsome wareroom in the 
city above mentioned. 

The future of the square pianos now in existence pre- 
sented a problem which, to his mind, would require some 
heroic treatment before being satisfactorily solved, and un- 
less action was taken very soon a deal of capital would be 
tied up, te say nothing of valuable wareroom space, by these 
out of date instruments, which were coming to all dealers 
in exchange for uprights faster than they could possibly 
dispose of them. 

The dealer has no option in the matter, so it would seem, 
of allowing an exchange ; that is a matter of business, 
sought after by all. Where the dealer can exercise judg- 
ment is in the value he places on the square piano. 

In Mr. Steinert’s estimation—and he believed other deal- 
ers would concede it—there was not a square piano in exist- 
ence to-day of any make that had an intrinsic value of 
over $100—that was worth more than that sum to any 
dealer ; and yet $200 and even $300 is not an unusual 
value for them to place ona piano when by so doing a 
deal can be consummated. But the evil of such a practice 
is that the value of the upright given inexchange has been 
inflated to cover this fictitious value placed on the square, 
and the customer is under the impression that he is receiv- 
ing a much more valuable instrument than it really is—a 
dangerous precedent in the hands of a competitor when 
known. 

It has been customary for a dealer to consider an ex 
change well made that left him a square piano for his 
profit; that time is past—it went with the demand for 
square pianos. Where is the market now for them and 
who wants a square piano? 

Is it not plain then, said Mr. Steinert, that unless the 
dealer knocks all fictitious or exchanging value from the 
square piano and allows for it what it is worth in actual 
dollars and cents—the much used and ancient ones for 
fire wood and junk and the better ones to sell occasion- 
ally for a concert hall or place of that description—the 
warerooms will soon be lumbered up with a collection 





of relics representing the profit on many a goed upright 
and practically without value? 

If the customers object to allowing what they may 
think a low price, let them try and sell their pianos and 
they will find out pretty quick what the market is on 
squares, and be mighty glad to have them taken off their 
hands at any price. 

Another feature of business with them which Mr. Stein- 
ert thought would stand reforming was the manner em- 
ployed by some in advertising, and he showed a local pa- 
per containing the following notice : 

Four new upright pianos, slightly damaged, $198 each, including stool, 
cover and music book, delivered to any part of the city ; fully warranted 


for six years. 
These are special bargains and worthy your attention, 


This is an old dodge and has been practiced by unscru- 
pulous dealers since the beginning of time almost, and the 
deception should be apparent to every intelligent person 
contemplating the purchasing of a piano. It hae even 
been done in this city by a manufacturer. 

There may be four slightly damaged cases for sale; if 
so, they have been purposely injured in order to make 
plausible what seems like a cut in price—to offset the de- 
fect. The chances are the pianos in a damaged condition 
were never in stock, and when asked for had just been 
sold, like in the New York wareroom referred te. 

Another firm advertises a line of second-hand pianos 
which they have not in stock and never had, corresponding 
with the line of new instruments handled by competing 
houses in Providence—also a New York trick. Mr. Steinert 
was recommended to send this last mentioned concern a 
copy of THe Musicat Courter of April 6 last, as containing 
a criticism pertinent to such advertisements. 

M. Steinert & Sons Company are about making some 
changes in their salesroom which will add very materially 
to the already handsome appearance of the room, 

The side walls and ceiling are to be decorated and pan- 
eled with moldings to convey an idea of Gothic church 
architecture, and to conform with the style of the front of 
the store, which was finished from their own design. 

They report business as fairly good. 








A Love Feast. 


HE Hotel “Hungaria” has seldom had a 
merrier assemblage, a happier lot of men have seldom 
sat around a festive board, and very rarely have speeches 
been made at a banquet, or any other like festivity, that 
were-more sincere and heartfelt than at the dinner given 
to Chas. and C, A. Jacob by the employés and associates in 
their various business enterprises on April 12. One very 
rarely reads of employés féting employers, and still more 
rarely does one hear them praise and laud them in honest, 
manly words. Messrs. Jacob Brothers were given a genuine 
surprise when on Tuesday last they entered the banquet 
hall of the ‘** Hungaria,’’ intending to participate in a beef- 
steak dinner given by the New York Beefsteak Club, and, 
instead, found that their employés and associates had pre- 
pared to dine and wine them and show them therewith how 
highly they are esteemed and honored. 

Representatives of the Jacob Brothers’ factory, Jacob 
Brothers’ Brooklyn warerooms, Mathushek & Son Piano 
Company’s factory, Mathushek & Son’s Hoboken ware- 
rooms and of the Scourene Company, to the number of 33, 
sat at the banqueting table and partook of the following 
menu : 

MENU. 
Oysters 
Olives, Radishes 
Sherry. 
Soup A la Reine 
Consommé Metternich. 
Boiled Striped Bass, Hollandaise. 
Niersteiner 
Lamb Cutlets a la Jardiniére, 
St. Estephe 
Tenderloin of Beef & la Empereur 
Roast Squab. 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Cabinet Sec. 


Fancy Ice Creams. Assorted Cakes, 


Cordials. 
Fruits. 
Roquefort. 
Oranges. Café, Cigars, 


After the cigars this program of speeches, music, Xc., 
was listened to and thoroughly enjoyed : 


PROGRAM. 
room , Mr. Guernsey 
... Mr. Day, of Messrs. Jacob Brothers 
Mr. Brook 
Mr. Hedenberg 
.. Mathushek Quartet 


GeOCUAs ..« asst os cr cceves 
Our Firm..... tow 
Musical selection. . 

Our Affiliations 
Musical selection. ....... 


Our Future........... .. aman . os tesevies Mr. Kinne 
Musical selection............ ....Messrs. Ruckstuhl and Truelson 
The Ladies.......05. 00 oe ean .-»+Mr, Lent 
Musical selection .........0. - ceesees Mr. Janssen 
POR. - - duos dgcees cee ..Mr. Gude 


Music. 

All the speakers showed their earnestness, no fiattery was 
indulged in, plain and frank each speech, and yet they told 
more than the most brilliant oratory how dear to all as. 
sembled were the guests of the evening and how much de. 
voted were all to their varied interests. The Messrs. Jacob 
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Brothers were too overcome with everything they had 
seen, heard, tasted and drunk, to more than express their 
thanks, though Mr. C. A. Jacob interpolated his remarks 
with a few anecdotes and traveling experiences that showed 
his oratorical abilities to the highest advantage. The 
program had many additions before the guests departed, 
which was early enough to allow them to reach their 
places of business and so escape taking breakfast at the 
hotel. The whole affair was a grand success throughout, 
and no one better deserved such a testimonial than the Messrs. 
Jacob Brothers. Their appreciation is best expressed in 
Mr. Chas. Jacob’s remark: ‘* You make me a beggar, gen- 
tlemen, for words that will express the deep gratitude that 
is mine to-night and which I know finds an echo in my 
brother's heart; this is all so unexpected, and I might add 
so undeserved, that I am entirely disarmed of any powers I 
might possess to make an appropriate address. However, 
L would let you know that though the future holds many 
happy hours for me, that though the past has held them, 
none have been nor can be happier than these hours spent 
with you this evening.”’ 

The following gentlemen were present: F. E, Bassett, J. Becker, Jas, 
Beckwith, KE. J. Bologh, E. ¢ H. J. L. Clasen, W. H, Corsa, H. 
W, Day, O. J. Gude, W. H, Guernsey, A. Hafelin, T. B. Harmes, C. G 


Hedenberg, A. Hegewald, G. Hertler, John Holock, B. H. Janssen, O. F. 
L. Rich, Chas, Rich- 


Brooks, 





The Trade. 


—N. J. Hall is the name of a new dealer at Addison, N. Y. 

—~D. W. Angell, of Bath, N. Y., has removed to a new wareroom. 

—R.N. Jones has opened a piano and organ store at. Canandaigua, 
N.Y. 

—The works of the Moline Organ Company, at Moline, Ill., have been 
enlarged, 

— W. A. Vale, of San Bernardino, Cal., has opened a branch house at 
Redlands, 

—E. L. Wallover, music man, at East Liverpool, Ohio, is going to locate 
at Rochester, Pa. 

—The Baptist Ecclesiastical Society of Hartford, Conn., wants to pur- 
chase a new church organ. 

~D. F. Dunbar, of Corning, N. Y.,is now traveling in the interest of 
Estey & Saxe, of New York. 

—A. R. Newcomb, of Nebraska City, Neb., has removed his music busi- 
ness into a shoe and milk store. 

—C, Held, the Fulton street, Brooklyn, dealer, will remove on May 1 
from 227 to 330, the same street. * 

—Lange & Minton, of Burlington, Ia., have opened a branch store at 
Monmouth, Ill, These are go ahead piano men. 

— Bolly & Woodruff have opened a new musica) emporium at Shick- 
shinny, Pa. They are going to shinny around for trade now. 

Ezra Durand, the Durand organ defaulter of Portland, Ore., is in the 
city of Mexico. He is not very safe on a consignment account. 

—B, R. Sumner, with the New England Piano Company, Boston, is 
going to Seattle to locate and let the country grow up with him, 

~— Professor Steih| opens a new music store at Kingston, N.Y. The pro- 
fessor expects to sell lots of instruments. May the facts contorm with his 
anticipation, 

Mr. Charles B. Hawkins, who has been in Europe for four months 
for the Brown & Simpson Company, of Worcester, returned on Saturday 
on the Etruria. 

—John P, Julius, the York, Pa., piano and organ dealer, has removed to 
new and large warerooms, 12 South George street. Mr. Julius is the 
handsomest man in York. 

--The Richmond, Ind., branch of Emil Wulschner & Son, of Indian- 
apolis, now occupies the old headquarters of Swan & Co., Mr, Swan being 


| in charge of the business, 


A proposition with a long, strong string to it has been made to the 
Ingersoll, Ont., Board of Trade by the Evans Brothers Piano Company, 
the idea being to establish an organ factory at that point. At least this is 
what the Woodstock, Ont., * Sentinel’’ says. 


The Automatic Music Holder and Leaf Turning Company, controlied 
largely by Baltimoreans, has been incorporated under the laws of West 





} Virginia with a capital stock of $50,000, in 5,000 shares of $10 each. The | 


president is P. G. Zouck, the secretary, H. S. Brewington, The incor- 


| will shortly open a branch in Hudson. 


| porators are Frank Woods, E, L. Tunis, H. S, Brewington, E. W. War- } 


Kinne, B. F. Lent, V. H. Mathushek, A. Mills, C 
ards, A. Ruckstuhl, B, R. L. Sherwood, Wm. Senior, Chas. Spohn, 
F, Starke, H. Tobelman, J. Truelson, J. Voght, Charles Jacob, C. Albert 
Jacob, 

IN TOWN. 
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field and S. M. Nichols. The company is organized to manufacture an 


article described in its title that was: invented by H. S. Brewington, of 
Baltimore.— Baltimore ** Sun,"’ ; ' , 

According to the local papers the ‘‘ harmolute " factory at Whitman, 
Mass., is doing a rushing business.. As a‘‘harmolute”’’ has never yet 
been intelligently described in a music trade paper the “ harmolute”’ is 
an unknown instrument, : 

—Snyder Brothers & Shields is the title of a new firm just starting at 
Galesburg, Mich., wherethey will handle George P. Bent’s Crown pianos 
and-organs in conjunction with other goods. Mr, George C. Snyder, the 
senior ber of the is said to be an expert piano man. | 

— While,a number of men were at work at Karn’s piano factory, Wood- 
stock, Canada, clearing away the débris, a portion of the west wall and two 
massive chimneys fell in, crashing through two floors to the cellar. For- 
tunately no one was injured, aithough Messrs. Snell.and W. Karn had a 
narrow escape. 

~+-Music.—In connection with her millinery Mrs, Abercromby will open 
a music store April 12, Pianos and the latest sheet music always in stock, 
This will afford our townspeople an opportunity of procuring these goods 
at home, and we bespeak for Mrs, Abercromby a liberal patronage.— 
Skaneateles ** Skin.”’ 

—Trentos, N. J., April 11.—Counsel for E. M,. Pond, the music pub- 
lisher, moved in the United States Circuit Court here to-day for action 
against Samuel Turner for contempt of court, in that he has violated an 
injunction to restrain him from publishing the song ‘*‘ Maggie Murphy's 
Home.” The defendant was fined $500 and costs, 

—Joseph.Flanner, the well-known piano dealer, has recently purchased 
from the celebrated artust, W, Livingstone Anderson, one of his finest oil 
paintings, representing the old historical city of Amalfi, on the Gulf of 
Salerno, Southern Italy. The price paid for the painting was $1,500. 
This valuable painting has been added to the collection Mr. Flanner has 
purchased for His pidno warerooms in his new music palace on Grand 


avenue.—Milwaukee “ Illustrated News.”’ 
—————— 
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A Cluett Branch. 


T Gloversville last evening occurred the opening of 
piano and organ warerooms by the enterprising firm of Cluett & 
Sons, of Albany and Troy. The new ‘warerooms are in the Parkhurst 
Block, West Fulton street, heated by steam and lighted by electricity. 
They have arranged with ex-Postmaster A.W. Locklin, who is well and 
favorably known as a representative business man in and around Glovers- 
ville, and with such an able man aa the helm success is already assured, 
At the Gloversville store Messrs, Cluett & Sons will carry the same line of 
pianos and organs as at their Albany and Troy warerooms, namely, Stein- 
way, Chickering, Weber, Lindeman, Gabler and Stuyvesant pianos, and 
Story & Clark organs. The musical program last evening was selections 
on the guitar and mandolin by Prof. Van Buren and Mr. Harry Wadhams, 
of Albany, and instrumental and vocal selections by Gloversville talent, 
which was very much enjoyed by the large crowd present. The many 
kind words and well wishes expressed to Messrs. Cluett & Sons last even- 
ing make them fee! already at home in their new quarters. Cluett & Sons 
Both branches will be under the 
personal supervision of Mr, W. P. Shaw, manager of their Albany house. 
—Albany ‘* Express,"’ 
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“CROWN” PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE 


ONLY BY 


GEO. P. BENT, CHICAGO, ILL. U.S.A. 


323 to 333 SOUTH CANAL STREET. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 





Dealers Wanted in UWnoccupied Territory. 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN 








HALLETT & GUMSTON PIANO, 


Catalogue and Price 


ONCE SAIUV: * You can tool ail the people some of the ume and some of 

the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 
This is the reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 

have concluded to buy the old and reliable 

WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN i833. 





WAREBROOMS: 


200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Euist on Application. 





SUMMIT MHEG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO COVERS 

In Plush, Felt, Fleece, Gossamer and Rubber. 

PIANO STOOLS. di H i 

SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 

Curtains. 


13 EAST 17th STREET, 
Ret. Broadway and Fifth Ave., 


Lambrequins. 


Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 





Portieres. 


NEW YORK. 








HUGO KRAEMER, Proprietor, 





8) Strings, 
&c, The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 

Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to play on yet manufactured. 


10 & 72 Pramklin St, ‘sroacseay. Mew York City. 








AUCUST POLLMANN, 
Manuiactarer oe Musical a 


Patented May 3, 1887. 
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Nearly 106,000 Organs were sold in the United States in 
1891. 


meme te 








Tot Gig eels 


“CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO.” 


(although OW GY eleven years in business) made and _ sold 
(IN 1891) nearly ONEH-FIFTH of this number. 


WHY? Because they make and sell a better Organ for the 























money than any other Organ manufacturer in the United States. 
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“CONOVER PIANO” 
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(a strictly High-Grade instrument) will be developed in the same 








way. The Cuicaco Cortace Orean Co. will spare no expense to 
make “THE CONOVER” (if possible) even better than it has 
been in the past, and protect every “Conover” that has been sold. 


WATCH for developments. We propose to make “territory” for 














the “Conover” valuable, hence secure it early. 





The Cxicaco Cottace Orcan Co. also purchase more Pianos 
direct from the manufacturers than ANY other firm in the United 
States. Address 


H. D. CABLE, Pres’t. 
H. M. CABLE, Vice-Pres’t. ay 


F. S. CABLE, Sec’y. 


GEO. W. TEWKSBURY, Treas. 215 WABASH AVE CHICAGO, ILL., U. 4 A. 
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LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


AND 


PRINTING. 


Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application, 


QERMANY, 





Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 


Music Engraving 


Specimens of Printing 


LEIPsiIoC, 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIzABETH STREET). 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK, 








YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


LORING Q BLAKE ORGAN 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 


WISSNER HIGH GRADE, 


MODERATE PRICE. 
296 Fulton St., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. PIANOS. 











Co. 





PIANO ORGAN COMPANY, 
—MANUFACTURERS OF ~ 


THE NEEDHA 


THE NEEDHAM PIANO, 


Unexcelled for Finish, Durability and Tone. 


THE NEEDHAM ORCAN, 


Leads the World for Quality and Workmanship. 




































E. A, COLE, Secrerary. CHAS, H. PARSONS, Presipenr. 
HOME OFFICE, 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AGENCIES: 


NEW ZBALAND—Muwer & Tuompson, Christ- 
chure! 

INDIA—T, Bevan & Co., Calcutta. 

BRAZIL—F. Ricnarps, Rio Janeiro, 

(For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 


FOREIGN 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amoprivce, London, 

RUSSIA—Hegrman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw. 

AUSTRALIA—Svrtrow Bros., Melbourne. 

GERMANY—Boume & Son, Gera-Reuss, 


LHINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Factory and Warerooms, - 210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 
We solicit a kind inspection of our factory and pianos, 


A CELEBRATED CASE COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 


i i high 
I8 MADE BY THE The new manufacturing location on the first hig 


GRAND RAPIDS P TANO CASE C0, ground south of Chicago, Cheapest and best railroad 


acilities, Steger & Co. and Rice-Hinze factory 
already located here. Catering particularly to organ 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE, 














and piano manufacturers. For factory sites and infor- 
mation address 
J. F. KEENEY, 


188 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE 


MILLER 
j ORGAN 


IS THE 
BEST 


ee | AND 
At Most Salable 
ORGAN 


pealde 
aenee 





IVARNISH MAKERS, 


| NEWARK, N.J. | 
| 
L 


Where we are not repre 
sented. Catalogue, &c. ,free 


AGENTS WANTED 
MILLER ORGAN C0, 


LEBANON, PA, 














J05 AELLER 
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Ia 
- Territory Absolutely Guaranteed 
to all Established Agencies. 





CHAS MELLER 


Mv Bios 
manufacturers the Clebrateg ‘ 


KELLER BRO: 








WM BLIGHT 
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“Ang a9 Or Hace ff, 


0 GP 
Bridgeport, Conn. US.A. 


Office. Warerooms & Factory 
Bruce Ave.East Eno ° 
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HAZELTON BROTHERS 





“THO ROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 








PIANOS sec 
- oo 





K“—+-- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, <——» >» 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 





UPRIGHT PIANOS ag 


Excel in Tone, Touch, Design, Workmanship and Durability. 
FOR CATALOGUES AND TERRITORY ADDRESS 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 


SCONOORD. N. EH. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO. 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 


PETIT 6%, 
OCTAVE 
BiJOU | PETIT BIJOU PIANO CO., 


10 East I5th Street, NEW YORK. PIANO 


The JNO. ALBERT Grand Concert Model 





ESTABLISHED 
— 1836.— 











It will pay you to handle them. 
A MARVEL IN CONSTRUCTION, TONE AND 
POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 
AND PRICE. 


Just what is required for small rooms, 
flats and for renting. 





Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New lilustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued, Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest Italian Solo 
Strings. The Albert *'G”’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties. 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 §. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa 


N. B.—Have you seen the E, J.ALserr Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 


WEHLE 


DIAMOND HARD OIL POLISH. 


Registered, First Premium Connecticut State Fair, 1890 and 1891. 


For Polishing Pianos, Organs, Mantels and Furniture of All Kinds. 
Wonderful, Works like magic. Anyone can use it, Does no damage. 
Leaves a perfect, brilliant finish. Try a bottle. Nothing like it, 

Warranted not to gum or hold the dust. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 155 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 
N. B.—Apply at once for agency. Territory being rapidly taken. 


S.S. STEWART’S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS 


Have no “ uals for beauty of finish and musical qualities 
of tone. e Stewart Kanjos are used by all professional 
players. Sead for illustrated naee List and Book of In- 
formation, A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUI- 
TAR JOURNAL will be sent On receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps, Banjo music and songs in great variety. Send 
stamp forcatalogue. Address 


S. S. STEWART, 221 £223 Church St, satin a, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















| 





A. G. SOISTMAN, Manager. 


New Catalogue before placing orders elsewhere 


Seeeeeet CAVELSIOR DRUM WORKS. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR DRUMS. 


Dealers will consult their own interest in sending for our 


Prices lowest 


Goods best and warranted. 
BXLCELSIOR DRUM WoORES, 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY, 


923 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY 
ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USI 


These valuable works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, and although the 
increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the prix 


ONE DOLLAR. 
Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


¢ « Phe IDissenharter « . 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


We 


FACTORY 


204, 206, 208 EB, 28d St, 





New Vork City 








rUTORS FOR EVERY 


books have been 
e remains the same 





CAUTION.—Every Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written aa 
Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuinenes 
ORGAN PIPES. 

Wood and Metal. . .. . Flue and Reed. .... Voiced or Unvoiloed. 

Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art 


PIP ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. 


All guaranteed strictly first class 





SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Established 1847, . 


READING, MASB. 





ESTABLISHED 1850. INCORPORATED 1887. 


J. H. LOCKEY PIANO CASE CO., 


Leominster, Mass. 


GRAND CASES A SPECIALTY. 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 





low 


Every Piano Futcty Warranrev ror Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D.C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





KRAKAUER BROS. 

















FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


59 and (GI E (26th St., NEW YORK 


PIANOS, vam 














A. NILSON & CO., 





No. 29 Tenth Avenue, 
NEW YORE. 





The Finest Grade Medium Priced 


PIANO 


Now in the market. 





DEALERS WILL DO WELL TO INVESTIGATE. 





(IOSEY INSTRUMENTS 


j COMPENSATING PISTONS. 
AB* OLUTELY CORRECT IN TUNE 


TONE a » WORKMANSHIP 


Emin Woischinen, 
r [NDI ANAPOLIS,IND. 

















MUSIC, 








GC 3 
KS Export Faetory > 
MUSIC WORKS. 


Musical Instruments. 


Every article in connection with music. 
Greatest assortment 








Lowest prices, 






EVERY PATENT TO BE FOUND ON THE 
PRICE LIST. 
PLATO & CO., 
KOPNICKER STR. 107, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


Iustrated Catalogue mailedon application. 
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& 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 


AcTION © 
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~ ROBERT M. WEBB. 


- > — 


Cloth, Felt, Punchings, 


Paper Piano Covers. 


Mancn 15, 1892, No, 471,043. 
HIS is the date and registered number of the 
patent granted to Robert M. Webb, of Brooklyn, L. L, 
for covers made of paper intended for the protection of up- 
right pianos in shop, wareroom or in transit. Thousands 
of these covers have been made by Mr. Webb within the 
last few years, in fact they have become an almost indis- 
pensable article in factories, and the success made by him 
in their manufacture having led other persons into the 
business with an idea of cutting under him in price by the 
offer of an inferior article, and in order to protect himself, 
Mr. Webb applied for a patent on the device, which has been 
granted him as indicated above, and hereafter he will have 
the exclusive right to make and sell paper piano covers, 
and anyone offering for sale such an article or anyone using 
such an article not manufactured by him will be subject to 
the usual penalties provided by law for the protection of a 
patentee. 

As this article has met with such universal approval and 
has come into such general use, Mr. Webb may be con- 
gratulated upon having originated a new feature in his 
line which, while in itself a novelty and a paying one, only 
gives a slight indication of his enterprise and resources. 
Although but a young man in years and experience he has 
shown to many of his competitors, men whom he has made 
his competitors by the sheer force of his activity and in- 
ventive genius, that there are yet before them ideas in 
their business that have never as yet been touched upon. 

No better instance of Mr, Webb's inventive ability need 
be shown than his contrivance of a machine for cutting 
into strips of prescribed widths cloths and felts for use in 
pianos and organs. All practical piano men and work- 
men know of the amount of time required to cut by hand 
a piece of felt or cloth, and they must equally realize the 
apparent impossibility of accuracy in hand work. They 
can, therefore, understand the advantages that accrue to 
them in having their material delivered to them in strips 
of any desired width, with the assurance that there will be 





absolutely no waste and that every strip will be like each 
other strip. 

It should be distinctly borne in mind that Mr. Webb, and 
Mr. Webb alone, can do such work, and that any orders of 
this nature sent to other supply houses must go to him for 
execution with the natural addition of cost that goes to a 
middleman, Samples of covers, cloths, punchings, &c., 
can be had by addressing Robert M. Webb, 1352 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prescott Piano Company. 


OR the past 57 years the name of Prescott has 
F been a familiar one in New Hampshire, in connection 
with its manufacturing interests. 

Previous to the year 1836, in Concord, Abraham Prescott 
was the maker of high grade violoncellos and double basses. 
So superior was his work in this direction that at the State 
Fair held in 1837 he was presented with a silver medal for 
the fine exhibit of his instruments. 

At about this time the cabinet organ, an idea in musical 
instruments acknowledged to be much in advance of the 
melodeons then in use, was introduced, and Mr. Prescott 
decided that the manufacture of these instruments was 
destined for many years to come to prove a very important 
factor in commerce and determined to engage in it. 

The enterprise proved successful, and with the aid of his 
sons, who, as they became of age, were taken into the 
business, continued with but little change until 1886, when, 
in celebration of their semi-centennial, as they say, they 
embarked in the manufacture of a high grade upright 
piano under the firm name of the Prescott Piano and Organ 
Company. Shortly after they discontinued making organs 
and the industry now is confined exclusively to the making 
of pianos. 

The reputation maintained by the company for so many 
years as makers of the celebrated Prescott organs was ex- 
tended to the Prescott piano, and they are recognized to- 
day as instruments of merit, combining all the qualities of 
excellent material and other features essential to a fine 
piano. 

In common with other makers improvements and inven- 
tions originating with themselves have been introduced 
into their instruments, adding much totheir value. Among 
the most important is the duplex treble bridge, giving 
firmness to the tone, and the patent touch regulator. The 
advantage of this last device consists in the ease with 
which the dip of the keys can at any time be adjusted. 





Players frequently differ in their requirements, some pre- 
ferring the full standard dip, while others desire less. 

Unlike anything of the kind heretofore attempted the 
operation of this invention (which is used exclusively in the 
Prescott pianos) in no way affects any other part of the ac- 
tion except the dip of the keys, and its construction is so 
simple that it can by no possibility ever get out of order. 

Two medium and one large scales are used and the instru- 
ments are finished in all the modern fancy veneers. 

The plant consists of a substantial brick building, with 
dry houses, adjacent to the business portion of the city 
and admirably situated for shipping, the rear of the fac- 
tory coming to the tracks of the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, upon which their supplies are received and goods 
shipped. 

Mr. H.J. Crippen, of Concord, is the president of the 
concern, Mr, Geo, B, D. Prescott treasurer and J. Howard 
Stannard secretary. 

This last named gentleman was connected for many 
years with the New England Organ Company, and the num- 
ber of valuable agencies lately established for the Prescott 
piano is attributable to the high esteem with which he is 
regarded by the dealers throughout the country. 


New Baldwin Representative. 


R C. ROGERS, wholesale agent for D. H. 
« Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, was in the city to- 
day completing arrangements with Geo. Held, who will 
handle their line ef pianos and organs in Fremont and San- 
dusky counties. 

George Held, who for many years has been connected 
with the music store of G. W. Welker, has resigned his 
position with Mr. Welker and will embark in business for 
himself. Mr. Held has rented the room in the new opera 
house building, corner State and Arch streets. He has 
secured the agency of the celebrated D. H. Baldwin pianos 
and organs and will carry a full line of pianos, organs and 
other musical instruments. Mr. Held is well known in 
Fremont, Sandusky County and adjoining counties, and we 
bespeak for him a liberal patronage. His opening will oc- 
cur in a few days.—Fremont, Ohio, ‘‘ Daily News.” 


Gosnen, Ind., April 17 (Special).-J. W. Kimberling, a music dealer, 
who has been doing a big piano and organ business here recently, has 
skipped, leaving creditors here and all wholesale houses with whom he did 
business to mourn his departure. He leaves his family destitute. He 
carried with him a considerable amount of money from parties to whom 
he had sold instruments on the instalment plan, but which had never been 
reported to the houses who had possession of the notes, 
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Rosewood, Mahogany, English Oak. 


DEALERS. TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 








You Make Your Local Reputation by Handling the 
CHASE BROS. PIANOS. 
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Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Curcaco Orricn Musicar Covaste,} 
TATS STREET, 
Cuicaco, April 16, 1902, 4 


OTWITHSTAN DING the low price of grain 
N in the West and the low price of cotton in the South, 
two causes for seriously affecting business in this city, and 
more particularly in the music trade, it can be truthfully 
reported that the piano, organ and the kindred trades 
have been for the three months of the present year, and 
are still, unprecedentedly prosperous. 

As a confirmation, one of the largest and most conserva- 
tive houses in Chicago assert that should business for the 
remainder of the year be as good, they will not only do the 
largest business in the whole history of the concern, but 
will double the net profits. There are also other encourag- 
ing features ; failures are few and collections are good. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Starck & Strack 
Piano Company on the gth inst. Mr. Phil. A. Starck was 
elected president and Mr. M. E, Strack was made secretary 
and treasurer. The company have positively settled upon 
the factory location, which will be at 171 and 173 South 
Canal street, between Adams and Jackson, a very handy 
and a very favorable position and an excellent building. 

Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. have organized a tuning and 
repairing department and placed it in the hands of Mr. Ar- 
thur Bissell. Mr. Bissell in his new position will also have 
increased opportunities for exhibiting his managerial 
ability, for which he is already well known in and about 
Chicago. 

The Malcolm Love Piano Company are finishing 12 
more pianos for Mr, James H, Phelps, which will contain 
Mr. Phelps’ new harmony attachment. An exhibition of 
the new attachment will be given in New York in about two 
weeks, At present the device is only to be found in the 
Malcolm Love piano, but it is Mr. Phelps’ intent to permit 
other manufacturers to benefit by the invention should 
they se desire. 

Mr. Thomas F, Scanlan, of the New England Piano Com. 
pany, is expected in the city next week. The new ware- 
rooms will be quite complete then, and as there are none 
handsomer in this vicinity it goes without saying that Mr. 
Scanlan will be pleased with them. 

Mr, J. D. Pease, of the Pease Piano Company, after quite 
a long stay left for the East on Wednesday of this week. 
Mr. C, H. MacDonald, the manager, says the business here 
is developing in a most satisfactory way. The wareroom 
here, which was not very enticing at first, has been meta- 
morphosed into a very attractive place by extension in the 
rear and double decking the back part of the wareroom for 
office purposes. 

In the wareroom of the Chickering-Chase Brothers Com- 
pany there is now being exhibited a parlor grand 
Chickering piano with new and original designs of legs 
and lyre, and the whole instrument decorated in white and 
gold. 

Mr. M. J. Chase has been over to Muskegon this week 
visiting the factory and reports excellent progress being 
made with the new Chase Brothers grand piano, one of 
which will soon be played in concert in both Muskegon 
and Grand Rapids, Mich., by Mr. August Hyllested, the 
pianist, of this city. 

It is very probable that Messrs. Reed & Sons have by this 
time signed a lease of a portion, consisting of 16,000 square 
feet, of the building Nos. 171 and 173 South Canal street 
for factory purposes. The building is eminently fitted for 
the purpose, with plenty of power and light, and it’ is evi- 
dent that Messrs. Reed & Sons mean to make themselves 
heard from in more ways than one, and that shortly their 
new small sized upright piano, made upon an entirely new 
principle of piano construction and containing a number of 
their valuable patents, will be sufficiently developed to 
prove itself a remarkable piano. 

While but 4 feet 5 inches in height and some 4 inches 
less in depth than other instruments, by its peculiar method 
of construction the strings are quite as long or longer 
and the sounding board larger than in much larger 
pianos. Another feature of this piano will be the adoption 
of the same height for the keyboard found in grand pianos. 
The instrument is also much lighter in weight than others, 
the tone is of fine qualityand the power ample ; these facts, 
taken together with the quality of the materials used, a 
fine action and good workmanship, must make the instru. 
ment a success in every way. 

All sources of information verify a fine success for the 
Julius N, Brown Company from the very beginning of the 
opening of their new warerooms in this city for the sale of 
the Colby piano. Mr. Brown says he has every reason to 
believe that the Colby Company will have in this, virtually 
a Chicago branch, an outlet for a very large proportion of 
their output. 

Among the instruments which have had in the past and 
are stili having a very large sale in Chicago may be men- 
tioned the Sohmer. Messrs, Steger & Co. have made a de- 





cided success of their business, and making the Sohmer 
their leader had much to do with it. 

Mr. P, A. Easton, of Salem, Ore., is reported attached 
for the sum of $860. 

The attempt to incorporate a concern in this city under 
the title of Lyons & Healy looks very much like a scheme 
for whatever opprobrious epithet one is inclined to insert 
here. Such, however, is the case, and three parties by the 
names of G. Washington, T. T. Lyons and J. J. Burke have 
applied for a license to incorporate under the name of 
Lyons & Healy for the purpose of doing a commission busi- 
ness with a capital stock of $25,000. 

The old concern of Lyon & Healy have taken immediate 
steps to get the license revoked, and in any case it is more 
than likely an injunction will be issued, as under the laws 
of this State it would be impossible to incorporate a com- 
pany with the exact name of another firm, and the name 
of Lyons & Healy is so similar that the intent is too pal- 
pable to permit the attempt to succeed. 

A small fire in the office of Mr. J. F. Keeney, the owner 
of Columbia Heights, in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing destroyed Mr. Keeney’s private desk and some impor- 
tant papers. 

Mr. I. N. Camp is expected home next week. 

Mr. H. M. Cable, of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
is expected here next week. 

‘*The world’s fair management proposes to keep in its 
own hands the power to protect visitors from extortion. 
It will provide a bureau through which anyone coming to 
the fair can make arrangements for accommodations at 
reasonable prices. This will in nowise interfere with the 
independence of hotels, rooming houses or restaurants, ex- 
cept to divert business from those that may attempt extor- 
tion. Fair treatment at scheduled prices will insure an 
equitable division of the business that the directors may 
handle, 

‘*That the prevention of extortion will largely increase 
the attendance at the fair is the common sense reason ad- 
vanced by the directors for giving this matter their per- 
sonal attention.’’—‘' News,”’ 

Mr. I. N. Rice will return from his Pacific Coast trip on 
Monday or Tuesday of next week. 

Adam Scharf is figuring on a plot of ground 75 by 200, 
not a great way from his warerooms; if secured he is 
likely to build a piano factory. 

At the last regular meeting of the National Association of 
Piano Tuners of Illinois, held at the warerooms of Messrs. 
Estey & Camp, the following officers were elected: Mr. B. 
F, Carr, president ; Mr. W. W. Burns, vice-president ; Mr. 
H. E. Shepard, secretary, and Mr. H. J. Strong, treasurer. 
The next meeting occurs Monday, April 25, and a circular 
is now being prepared inviting tuners from all parts of the 
State to join the association, and a project is also on foot 
to unite the Chicago and New York associations. 

The visitors for the present week have been Mr. H. B, 
Fischer, of Messrs. J. & C. Fischer, New York; Mr. H. B. 
Tremaine, of the Molian Company, New York; Mr. John 
Alcott, of Messrs. Alcott & Maynor, Dallas, Tex.; Mr. John 
C. Haynes, of Boston, Mass.; Mr. R. S. Earhart, represent- 
ing F. A. Wells, Pueblo, Col.; Mr. H. D. Bentley, Freeport, 
Iil.; Mr. D. E. Roy Bowlby, Rock Island, Ill.; Mr. W. W. 
Warner, Madison, Wis.; Mr. C. C. Kendall, Joliet, Ill.; Mr. 
B. B. Parkhurst, Waukegan, III. 


rer) . 
About Quild’s Action. 

Editors Musical Courier :; 

HE following letter from a practical tuner 

and repairer voices the sentiment of hundreds of 
tuners and repairers who come in daily contact with the old 
French actions now in general use, and who know by 
practical experience the serious imperfections they centain, 
the almost constant trouble they give, and the great de- 
mand there is for an improved and simplified action for the 
upright piano : 
Gatesvitie, Tex., March 5, 1892. 

Guild Piano Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass.: 

Guentiamen—In the “ Music Trades"’ of February 27 1 have just read 
the article on a new action for uprights invented by Mr. Guild. Having 
been on the road for nearly 20 years, as a tuner and repairer, I am fully 
aware of the truth of the objections against the ‘ French action” in gen- 
eral, though of late I have found these improved in some makes of 
pianos, * * * 

Notwithstanding this, 1 have for some time been convinced that the man 
who succeeded in constructing a simplified action would be a benefactor 
in general, and deserve the thanks of piano tuners in particular, who get 
many an undeserved “ cussing "" nowadays when the piano that has been 
just tuned and regulated happens to “get out of fix” shortly after, during a 
damp spell of Texas spring weather, keys sticking, hammers ditto, jacks 
ditto, &c, It is therefore natural that, after reading your very strong as- 
sertions of improvements and simplifications, I should feel sufficiently in- 
terested in your new action to feel a desire for further particulars, and 
ask that you send me a catalogue, and in return will promise you—should 
I not take hold of the matter myself—to recommend handling -pianos 
with your actions to some of my friends among the dealers, in case | think 
it deserves the * hearty approval” youclaim for it. 

Very respectfully yours, R. E, Eout. 
A. 





A Small Assignment. 
H. KROEGER, dealer in musical instruments on Jeffer- 
J. son street, between Second and Third, filed a deed of assignment to 
rry Stucky in the county clerk's office this morning, The amount in- 
volved is small, and the assets and liabilities are thought to be about equal. 





—Louisville * Post,” April 12, 





The House that Jacobus Built. 


** This is the house that Jack built.’ 
What is in the house that Jack built ? 
Pianos and organs in every style 
Are kept a-moving all the while, 
And Jack keeps on a-piling his pile 
In this famous house that 
Jack built. 
Newman and Starr, and 
others too, 
The demand for which is 
never through, 
And these are the goods one 
can never hoodoo, 
In the musical house that 
Jack built. 
20 East Seventeenth street, N. Y. 
P. S.—And if you would list 
to a flexible tongue, 
Which is not very old nor yet 
very young, . 
And right in its quivering centre is hung, 
Go visit the house that Jack built. 


NEWBY & EVANS. 


A Palpable Hit. 





Tx. and time again we have been requested 
to publish a classification of the pianos made in this 
city and also of all the pianos made in this country, and we 
have met the suggestion with a promise that the day would 
come when Tue Musica Courigr would state in its columns 
exactly how each make of pianos stood in relation to the 
others. We have always made this promise with the pro- 
viso that no one manufacturer shouldfeel himself aggrieved, 
and that all should agree that the classification is just and 
fair and square to each and every piano manufacturer 
whose name was to have been mentioned—and every name 
was to have been mentioned. 

That day has not yet come, although the opportunities 
for making the classification have been abundant and the 
periods frequently propitious—particularly of late—to do 
so. We must candidly admit that it isthe fault of certain 
firms that we have not been able to do exact justice to such 
a classification. We refer to those houses who have not re- 
mained stationary long enough to be classified in any 
grade; who have been so relentless in their efforts to grow 
out of their grade that to classify them would either have 
been a wrong to them or an undeserved compliment to others 
who would have been graded with them. There are some 
firms of piano makers who have forged ahead with such de- 
termination and vigor that a criticism of a year ago can no 
longer apply to the advanced character of the pianos they 
are now producing. 

One of these houses here in New York is known as 
Newby & Evans. An examination of their latest scales, the 
piano known as Style 12 and Style 13, is far beyond any pre- 
vious Newby & Evans piano in all the texture that goes 
toward making up an instrument. This Newby & Evans 
piano is a palpable hit. It is one of the best scales recently 
coming under our observation, even throughout the whole 
register, and gifted with remarkable adjuncts. 

The tone of the piano is endowed with a rich singing 
quality, extending beyond the usual compass ; the treble 
is brilliant and the bass exceedingly powerful fer an up- 
right piano. The touch is the result of scientific regula- 
tion, making the instrument in its totality a specimen of 
piano construction which distinguishes Messrs. Newby & 
Evans as piano manufacturers of musical intelligence, 
whose accomplishments as artisans must be acknowledged 
by every fair minded judge of pianos and piano tone. It 
advanced their claims far beyond those of most firms who 
have been placed in the same category with them hitherto. 

For a confirmation of every word uttered here in the 
criticism of this new scale of Newby & Evans it is only 
necessary to visit the factory of the firm and inspect these 
pianos. They are a credit to the house and will rapidly re- 
dound to their commercial benefit. 


—The “ Northwestern,” a paper published at Belvidere, III., has re- 
vived the rumor that a piano factory is to be built in that town, stating 
as a fact that papers have been signed, and that a building 50x200 feet, 
three stories high is now in course of erection, The name of the concern 
is not given. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Waterloo, N. ¥. 








SP” We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented, 
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THE N EW, 


Invented and Patented by GEORGE M. GUILD. 


AS met with a hearty approval by all the leading Piano Makers to whom it has been shown. NOT AN ADVERSE 
CRITICISM HAS YET BEEN MADE ON IT. It has been examined by the following well-known Piano Manu- 
facturers, many of whom have given their order for a sample Action: 


Decker & Son. Hardman, Peck & Co. » C. Briggs & Co. 


Haines Brothers. 

Estey Piano Co. 
Bradbury, F. @. Smith. 
Sohmer Co. 

Weser Brothers. 

Pease Piano Co. 

Jack Haynes. 

Geo. Steck & Co. 

Paul G. Mehlin & Sons. 
Behr Brothers & Co. 


J. & C. Fischer. 

Bb. Shoninger Co, 

Horace Waters & Co. 

Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co. 
Gildemeestecr & Kroeger. 
Chickering & Sons. 

Mason & Hamlin. 

Vose & Sons Piano Co. 

Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. 
Wm. Bourne & Son. 


Emerson Piano Co. 

A. M. MePhail Piano Co. 
Woodward & Brown. 
Smith American Piano Co. 
Prescott Piano Co. 

Lyon & Healy. 

James & Holmstrom. 
Hallett & Davis Co. 
Daniel Morris. 

And many others. 


Albert Weber. New England Piano Co. 


It has also been examined by many of the leading Piano Action makers, a large number of expert regulators, finishers, 
superintendents, dealers, pianists and many others, and the verdict has always been the same, provoking and calling forth the 
following comments: “It meets fully the long felt want for a simplified action ;” ‘A very fine action;” ‘“ Just what is needed ;” 
“Its real merit will insure its adoption at once;” “ The price alone will bring it to the attention of every piano maker in this time 


” “Tt works splendidly ;” “It cannot fail to be universally adopted;” “ You are a benefactor in general and 


of close competition ; 
” “ A very artistic action,” &c., &c. 


deserve the thanks of piano tuners in particular ;” ‘We will adopt it at once ; 
Arrangements will soon be consummated with the leading Action makers in New York and Boston to make the Action, and 
they will be enabled to quote lower prices than on the old French Action, and to furnish an article SUPERIOR IN EVERY 


PARTICULAR. 
The following are some of its merits: 
will repeat like the grand action, giving a perfect blow at almost any 


FIRST—It is not liable to be affected by any amount of dampness 
point desired by the performer, enabling him to give the most delicate 


or climatic changes to such an extent that it will not properly perform 
expressions in playing. 


its functions at all times. 
SIXTH—It can be finished to feel very light or heavy to the touch, 


SECOND—It will give a much more powerful blow than the other 
as may be desired, and without injuring the beautiful and elastic touch 











action when the key is struck with the same force by the fingers. 
THIRD—It cannot fail to give a good blow, and cannot ‘ cheat” 

when the key is struck, since the jack is so arranged that it cannot | 

leave the jack butt until the hammer comes to within one-quarter of an 


so desirable to the performer. 
SEVENTH—It is less complicated in all its parts, has less delicate 


springs and bushed joints ; simple and artistic in its construction ; easily 


inch from the string, or to where it is regulated off. | regulated and most of the parts can be adjusted without removing the 


FOURTH-—I do away with all the delicate springs, joints and parts 
which give so much serious trouble to the other action, or I so construct 


action from the piano. 

EIGHTH—There is no reason why they will not wear a lifetime 
them that they do not require so fine an adjustment and are not liable | and always be in working order, with proper use and care, since the 
to give trouble. | improvements introduced are based on principles which have stood the 

FIFTH—It is very elastic, light and rapid in its movement, and | test for nearly fifty years. 


Pianos with this action in will soon be on exhibition at the Warerooms of James M. Stark & Co., No, 20 East Seven- 


teenth Street, New York City, of which due notice will be given, and when all will be cordially invited to call and examine 


the same. 
For further particulars address 


THE AMERICAN PIANO ACTION CO., 


Box 105, Station A, BOSTON, MASS. 
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| 
ia | little enterprise amounting to an output of about what in- 
TROWBRIDGE PIANO COM | struments might be needed by Mr. Trowbridge for retail 


> 
Building Up a Business—What Has 
Accomplished in Less Than Four Years. | 
| 
N the New England Railroad, about half | 
way between Boston and Providence, is located the 
little town of Franklin, where some quarter of a century 
ago Edwin Trowbridge engaged in the selling of organs 





and in teaching music. 

He was shrewd in business matters, a good musician and 
successful teacher, and accumulated after some years of 
hard work and frugality a sufficient capital to warrant his 
extending his interests, and he began the manufacture of 


pianos 

His tirst plant consisted of a room in the Opera House 
block, where with a force of three men the first Trowbridge 
piano was made. The output was for some time but one 
piano a week and the orders were for about five. 

In starting Mr. Trowbridge had this advantage. 
a genial, pleasant fellow, and during the number of years 
in which he was a customer buying from the different 


He is 


valesmen he made many warm friends, who, when he be- 
gan manufacturing, always had a good word to say on the 
road for the Trowbridge piano, The consequence was 


orders came in for sample pianos until, as Mr. Trowbridge 








says, he was simply buried. 
He turned out a good instrument that was worth all he | 
asked for it, and the dealer upon examination recognized | 
| 


that fact and sent in additional orders. 

Larger quarters must be had, but all Mr. Trowbridge’s 
capital was tied up in the pianos, and a building suitable 
fora factory was not to be rented in the place. Fortu- 
nately, one of the citizens with money and public enterprise 
built a factory 60x40 feet, three stories high, with plenty of 
land adjoining for a lumber yard, and the Trowbridge 
Piano Company took possession, feeling that now they had 
a plant sufficiently large for all of their needs. But the 
orders kept coming in for more pianos three times over than 
they could make, so an additional 45 feet was built, and 
even that did not give them room enough and 30 feet more 
was added, 

These additions al! occurred within about two years and 
the force increased from three to 50 men, now employed, and | 
the output from one to 15 pianos a week. Such has been the 
growth of what was anticipated at the start would bea 





PANY. | 


| one to handle. 


purposes only. 
The style and make-up of the Trowbridge pianos were 


Been | calculated from the first to be popular with the dealer ; 
| they represented selling qualities and there was money in 


them, , 
The cases were neat, handsome, good size and substan- 
tially made; the scale was even, action good and tone 
strong, round and musical; these qualities, offered for a 
very moderate price, have made the piano a very desirable 
Every part of the piano, except the action, 
keyboard and plate, is made in the factory. 

The machinery, which was all new at the time the fac- 
tory was built, is of the most improved pattern, and the 
work turned out is clean and modern in appearance. 

Three styles of pianos are made, catalogued as A, B and 
C, all 714 octaves, 

The cases are double veneered, finished in ebonized ma- 
hogany, the different kinds of fancy walnut and oak. 

An iron bridge cast in the plate has been used, but re- 
cently a new scale was drawn in which the modern bridge 
can be used, and it is anticipated that an improved tone 
will be the result of the change. 

The proprietor, Edwin Trowbridge, is a bright, energetic, 
business-like kind of a man, who appreciates the fact that 
he has made a success of his manufacturing venture by 
close attention to business and pleasant methods with his 
customers, and he proposes to continue in this manner, 
watching every point carefully and making no mistakes. 

He is an excellent judge of an instrument and allows 
none to pass out of the factory that has not been 
thoroughly inspected. 

He was born in North Wrentham, now the town of 
Norfolk, Mass., and comes of a musical family. “His father 
was a well-known singer and his children were all thoroughly 
educated in music. He is particularly skillful as an 


| organist and has occupied for many years this position in 


the leading church of Franklin. 


Shoninger-Siegling. 
[Copy.] 
Cuarceston, S, C., April 7, 1892. 
Messrs, B. Shoninger Company, New Haven, Conn. : 
GENTLEMEN—The grand piano is now on its feet and is a 
most excellent instrument—the tone rich, deep and pure— 
and will compare favorably with any first-class rival. I 
am highly gratified with the instrument. I remain, 
Yours truly, HENRY SIEGLING, 





Copyright with Cermany. 

HE Secretary of State and Mr. Von Hollen- 
ben, the German Minister, on April 15 exchanged the 
ratifications of their respective Governments of the copy- 
right agreement concluded between the United States and 
Germany at Washington on January 15, 1892. By article 1 
of the agreement citizens of the United States of America 
shall enjoy inthe German empire the protection of copy- 
right as regards works of literature, music and art, as well 
as photographs, against illegal reproduction on the same 
basis on which such protection is granted to subjects of 
theempire. The agreement goes into operation at the ex- 
piration of three weeks from the date of the exchange of 
its ratifications, and is applicable only to works not pub. 
lished at the time when it shall have gone into operation. 
It remains in force until the expiration of three months from 
the day on which notice of a desire for the cessation of its 
effects shall have been given by one of the contracting 
parties, 


—— 


Killough Music Company. 





ELECTION OF NeW OFFICERS. 


HE annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Killough Music Company, of Florence, S. C., was 
held on Thursday, March 10, and the following directors 
were elected; Smilie A. Gregg, John P. Coffin, J. B. 
Killough, C. M. Covington, W. J. Brown, P. A. Wilcox and 
R. C. Commander. A very satisfactory report of the 
affairs and gains of the company were shown, and a vote 
of thanks was made to the old board of directors and offi- 
cers for their successful management of the company for 
its fiscal year. Immediately after the meeting the new 
board met and elected the following officers : J. B. Killough, 
president and general manager; Smilie A. Gregg, vice- 
president ; A. R. Wilkins, secretary and treasurer ; P, A. 
Wilcox attorney. 

The Killough Music Company handles Behr Brothers, 
Ivers & Pond, Estey and New England pianos, and Estey, 
Farrand & Votey, Carpenter, Weaver and Kimball organs, 
and is among the most successful of the Southern music 
houses, located as it isin a centre ot red hot competition. 








ANTED-—A first-class pushing and experienced piano man wants 

a position with either a good manufacturing or retail firm as 

manager or salesman ; good performer and a hustling salesman ; practi- 

cal in manufacturing and tuning. At present with a manufacturing house 

where he had experience and acquaintance with the trade and also busi- 
ness training ; good references. Address B. A. F. this office, 
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Wpuls represents a cut of our new No, 140 

Case, one of our latest designs; just out, 
made in quarter sawed red oak and solid black 
Our dealers speak in the highest praise 


of this new style and we are receiving orders 
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from all parts of the country for it. 
FI prove that this Organ is to become a Leader and 
a famous style, as it will be made with our 
Patent Reed Cell, in Actions 167 and 237, of 
which we sell more than any other styles. All 
agents, professors and teachers buy these actions 
and we can show thousands of letters of praise 


received by us saying this makes the finest 











Sow walle Lak © ‘toned organ ever manufactured. 
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PIANOS. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 02 eee ev 





Established 1834 
THE NAME 


ATHUSHEK & SON 


is the’name we w 
ou to remember when 
you Want a good Piano 

FA(TORY. 
344 & 340 East 23d Street.NEW YORK 


THE GUARANTEE 








CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchesira Music, both Foreign and Domestic, merenannnty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application, 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of ihe finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable, 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E, RirtersHavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Cotuin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Panis (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


BERTELING’S NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 








Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. Boehm Flutes a Specialty. 
Best Instruments in Existence. Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. Correspondence Solicited 
Established 1848. T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. &. A. 





Where THE MUSICAL WORLD 
knows the Music Publishing House of 
Do You Find Music Dealer to the Court, 
th b t CARL SIMO 9 Berlin, S. W, Germany, 
© bes Markgrafenstr. 21. Known all over Europe. 
Selection of 


There you can find more than 700 works published 
fortheorgan Hiscatalogue ot publications alsoembraces 





Music a great number of the best works of Wilh. Berger, 
Niels W. Gade, Emil Hartmann, Arno Kleffel, Herm. J 
for the Mohr, M. Moszkowski, Franz P&nitz (harp), Aug. Rein- Ask for GRATIS cata 


hard \orgaa). Philipp Roth (violoncello), Emile Sauret logue and cheapest con- 


(violin), X. and Ph. Schar wenka, L. Schytte, Joseph a 
Cabinet Organ? Weiss, Jules Zarembsky, etc., etc, ditions for export. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FPIANOS. 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 

ALBANY, N.Y. - 


Send for Catalogue. 


















ESTABLISHED 1832. WM. BOOTH. 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS 
IN ALL VARIETIES, 


J. COPCUTT & CO., 


482 to 440 Washington St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK, 


JOHN COPCUTT, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


wisi ect. 





(75 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


at vere. ACTIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO PIANO DEALERS! 


THE LATEST INVENTION. 
An Adjustable Piano Mute 


that can be attached to any Upright Piano without in the least affecting the instrument or marring its appear- 
ance. It combines all the good qualities and is superior to all of the so-called ‘‘ Harp Stops,’ “* Soft Stops,’ 
‘*Piano Mufflers,” ‘* Bell Stops,” ‘* Piano Dampers" and other contrivances for softening the tones of the Piano 

Indorsed by the leading Artists and Teachers: Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, S. B. Mills, Dudley Buck, 
Alexander Lambert, Max Liebling, F. Von Inten, S. N. Penfield, of New York; Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Wm. H. Sher 
wood, Emil Liebling, John J. Hattstaedt, Dr. H. S. Perkins, W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago; J. C, Fillmore, of 
Milwaukee; Ernest Perabo, of Boston, and many others, 

For further particulars and information address 


THE FREIDENRICH PIANO MUTE CO., 
10 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


E.D.SEABURY, 


COVERER OF 


- Plano anime 


362 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK. 











N. B,—Moldings, including boring and 
wiring, furnished if desired. 








——MADE BY—— 


THE KRELL PIANO CoO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


CINCINNATI, O. 





— FT £2 


TABER 


ORGAN, 


Manufactured by the 


Taber Organ Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


RISK A CENT, 


Invest it in a U. 

Postal Card and write 
to us for a Catalogue 
and Prices of the 


WEAVER 
ORGANS. 


We may be able to help 
you to an organ that 
will stand the test of 
the sharpest competi- 
tian ata price that will 
make it profitable for 
9 you to handle it, 











SAFES 





FAMOUS ¢¢ 
STYLE ° Address 


WEAYER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., York, Pa. 


HERRING & CO. 
251 & 252 Broadway NY 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


























NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO. 


in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle —__MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 


Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms O R cs A N R E E DS AN D K E Y S, 


and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East I7th St... New York. 93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 


Removed. set 5 si REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 


THE WAREROOMS AND OFFICE OF 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
CHICAGO,—_— 


ARE NOW AT 


226-228 WABASH AVE. 


FACTORY: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 E. INDIANA ST. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN C0., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest BYCiusive Orga Manutacturers SMTP BARNES PIANO C0 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cc. A. GEROLD, 


— Upright + Pianos, 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 
Nos, 63 AND 65 NORTH CLARK 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. cat: @ineeadialliledh 


Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in the OEIC AGO.- 
whole world. Pianos sent on trial to responsible parties. Recommendations from SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 


the best musical authorities on application. 
THE POPULAR 


=e ay | BIsh & arts Piano 
mn aa © : | 





























ATZALISOd 































NEVA SE. 


| LSow SHL 





») 5 = 
SLO 2 eS 









SEE ONE, 
















me ne e Send for Terms and Prices. 

=F 1 W.H. BUSH & CO. Chicago, 
ait i Office ; 243 East Chicago Ave, 

> a . Factory : Corner Weed and Dayton Sts. 


" dorher 












Washington rt : 
J Desplaines Sts. 1B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 
eo ‘ 248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 





CHICAGO, ILL.j 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 





15to 21 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 





Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., | 


~NEW + YORK.+ 


MANUFAOCTORIES: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
+*NEW + YORK. + 





LUOWIE & CO. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* moderate Sent 








702-704 East | 48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
CORNISH c& CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ORGANS AND PIANOS, 


WASHINCTON, N. J. 











ee 








SEAR éname aulicTion Us 


== 


a ~ Cambridgepart Mass; 


\ 


? BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE WIGHEST 


RAILROAD. - Og a 
<a 










Manuracrory, 
125 tw 135 Raymond &t., 


BROOKLYK, N.Y. 





Muu alectery. 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
171i Broadway. 


4F 
Address al) Hew Youk comm anicenons w tne 
Broekiys 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
81° State Street 





BROOELYN, N. Y. 


Brapevey Music Hart, 
290 & 292 Fulten &t., 





WITH THE 
OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
‘atalegues and Price te tha Ivadse Furnished 
Application, r 
FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKS- 
GON, MICH. 





POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 
M. SCHLEISSNER, Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 


PROPRIETOR OF THE Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 


Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
PHENIX NOVELTY (0, Score. 


B Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
793 rdway, Ne w York, strument Bags a specialty. 
(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 





Sample line of Piano Searfs sent on approval if 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. desired, Please state reference when ordering. 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, .. o. scsvicken sons, 


145 East 42d Street. 
A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS, 


Tre COLBY PIANO CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
HRI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


> 
977 HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


Ki ACHWANDEN QA Pactenars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
Solon frie United} 96 Warren St, New York 
























| WESWHITE 





Napeer 
OR 


ORGANS OF ALI DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 





BUSINESS STABLE ISHED IN 1851. 


The C. 8. STONE 


Fiano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 


ERVING, MASS. 


DAVENPORT & TREAGY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 





G. O'Conor 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 
IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
mee Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to, 







FACTORY: 


610 & 612 West 36th St, 


Bet, roth and i1th Aves., 
NEW YORK, 





JAMES BELLAK. 
1129 Chestnut Street. 


H. R. KNOPF 


ARTISTIC 


Row and dine Maker, 


Importer and Dealer in 


Fine Old Violins 


OF ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, QGERMAWN AKD 
ENCLISH MAKERS, 





92 Third Ave., N. Y. 


A Large Assortment Always on Hand 





NEW YORE. 





ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS 





ST A TON ACA NE Bee Ne nna Ur 
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BEHR IN 


RRANGEMENTS have been made for the 

representation of Behr Brothers & Co.'s pianos by R. 

E. Kroh, of Kansas City, Mo., one of the active and ener- 

getic dealers.in that city. Mr. Kroh is determined to push 

the Behr pianes, and makes the following announcement in 
the Kansas City “ Times:”’ 


Behr Brothers’ Pianos. 

Lovers of music and the many friends of R. E. Kroh will be pleased to 
learn that he has completed the contract for the State of Kansas and Jack- 
son County, Mo,, as the general agent of the famous Bebr Brothers’ 
piano. This means that people do not have to go out of the city to secure 
the best pianos made. Mr, Kroh has always handled fine pianos, but 
none so well advertised or popular with the public as the Bebr Brothers, 
It has gained the preference over the Steinway, Knabe and other makes 
that formerly took the jead. The light and elastic touch of the Behr 
piano is the very acme of perfection, possesses great power and volume 
of tone, a magnificent exterior, unusual capacity for remaining in tone 
and general evenness of pure resonant qualities. The patent muffler is 
one of the great features of the splendid instrument, enabling the student 
to dimimish the tone and practice early and late without the slightest 
degree of annoyance to others, preserving the wear and the piano's 
freshness, 

These are valuable suggestions to be remembered by those contemplating 
the purchase ofa new piano. The Behr piano is recommended and used 
by Xaver Scharwenka, the celebrated composer ; Dr. Hans von Billow, the 
famous pianist and director ; Conrad Ansorge, Moritz Moszkowski, Silas 
G, Pratt and other noted pianists and c 8, including Homer N, 
Bartlett, Gonzalo Nunez, Otto Hackh, Carl S, Gaertner, J. William Suffern 
and others, 

Call upon or write R, EB. Kroh, music dealer, 542 Minnesota avenue, 
Kansas City, Kan, Mr. Kroh also handles the McPhail, Colby and Opera 
pianos ; Chicago, Cottage and Lehr & Co.'s organs ; violins, guitars, man- 
dolins, zithers, autoharps, accordions, files, band instruments, sheet music, 
repair goods and a complete line of musical merchandise. 


KANSAS CITY. 





Circular. 
Orrice or C. S. Srone, t 
Exvinc, Mass., March 1, 1892. } 
HIS circular letter is issued in the interests of the 
musical department of my business, and especially for the informa- 
tion of those who are not aware of the fact that I am doing a largely in. 
creasing business every year in the sale of pianos, organs, stools and 
covers 
I have been asked the question: What do you make about pianos, any- 
way; something about the interior finish, or only the packing cases? 
Well, if people are not informed of the fact that we make piano cases, 
and work that is not surpassed in the world, as well as the packing cases 
for shipment of same, is it surprising that many are not informed of 
fact of our having a musical department of considerable proportions, 








pianos and organs. sold numbers in the thousands, Mr. C. S. Stone, the 
present proprietor, often meets people in all parts of the country who re- 
mark to him; ‘* We have a piano we bought of your people 30 years ago 
and it is good now and we would not exchange it for anew one.”’ Such 
is the standing of this house with those who have had dealings with us in 
the past, and such will it be our endeavors to make it with those who 
favor us with their trade in the future. 

If you are going to purchase or have friends who are talking of buying 
pianos or organs kindly write us. 


Yours very respectfully, C. $, Stone, 





Over a Violin. 
PECULIAR case was brought to notice this morning 
by the appearance before Magistrate Denison of Albert Reichers, 
of 4 McCaul street, on a charge of larceny preferred by Thomas Little- 
hales, of Hamilton, 

On February 21 Mr, Littlehales, who is one of Hamilton's leading mu- 
sicians and is manager of the Gas Company, sent a rare old Italian violin 
to Reichers to be repaired. On March 29 a violin was returned, but ac 
cording to Mr. Littlehale’s allegations it was not the violin which he had 
sentaway. His violin bore the mark, ‘‘ Giovanni Baptista Guadagnini, 
Fecit, Cremona, 1760," while the one sent back bore a mark which dif- 
fered in the first word being ‘‘ Joannes,"’ This mark Mr, Littlehales 
says isa forgery, His violin is worth about $400, while the other would 
not be worth more than $25, 

The defendant pleaded not guilty and elected to be tried by the magis- 
trate, Not being readyto go on he asked for and obtained a week's ad- 
journment.—Toronto “ Evening News,"’ April 12. 








Installed New Officers. 


HE Boston Piano Varnishers’ and Polishers’ Union met 
in Blatchford Hall last Wednesday night and installed these 
officers : 

President, W. B, Fitzgerald ; vice-president, Benjamin Claff ; recording 
secretary, G. W. Braxton; financial secretary, R. J. Dwyer; treasurer, 
W. McLaughlin; trustees, W. A. Downey, John E, Donovan, A. J. F. 
Murphy ; conductor, Mark Doyle ; sergeant at arms, Timothy Teehan, 

The boycott on Ehret's beer was indorsed. 





Automatic Music Recorder. 


OT many months ago an instrument was brought be- 

fore the public by means of which, it was claimed, a permanent 

record of the improvisation of a performer on the piano could be made. 
The instrument, however, was somewhat complex, and it was found in 
actual practice to present features which militated against its general use. 
Another mode of attaining the object of the invention is now offered by 
a patent automatic music recorder, which can be attached to a piano, 
organ or har without affecting the tone or the action in any way. 
A feeding and a receiving roller are placed parallel to each other and to 
the front of the piano a few inches beyond the back of the ivory of the 
keyboard, inside the piano. On the feeding roller is a roll of paper, 
which moves upward to the receiving roller as soon as the clockwork 








formance, to the extent of over 1,000 bars if required, is recorded ac- 
curately for future reference. 


Transcription is a comparatively simple matter, and it is made easier 
from the fact that not only are the notes indicated on the record, but also 
their exact duration. Asone roll of paper is taken off another can be 
quickly placed in position on the barrels of the recorder. An instrument 
like this will undoubtedly render excellent and valuable service to a con- 
scientious whose imagination is more vivid than his memory is 
strong ; but, on the other hand, the average musician must be reminded 
that while it preserves the pure grain it preserves also the chaff, and there 
is greater need than ever that the winnowing process shall be thorough 
and uncompromising. 


The World’s Columbian Exposition. 
Mya 50 cents to Bond & Co., 576 Rookery, Chicago, 

and you will receive, post paid, a 400 page advance guide to the ex- 
position, with elegant engravings of the grounds and buildings, portraits 
of its leading spirits and a map of the city of Chicago; all of the rules 
governing the exposition and exhibitors and all information which can be 
given out in advance of its openi g. Also other engravings and printed 
information will be sent you as published, It will be a very valuable book 


and every person should secure a copy. 


C. Bruno & Son. 
ITHIN a few days Messrs. C. Bruno & Son 


will occupy their new store at No. 356 Broadway, 
where they will have the opportunity to display their full 
stock of musical merchandise, something that was not 
possible in their old Maiden lane quarters, as their business 
had expanded beyond the limits of their room there. In 
the new building they will have the use of four lofts, 30 by 
175 feet, the lower ones of which are now being decorated 
and subdivided into offices and exhibition rooms commen- 
surate with the importance of the institution. 
Mr. C. Bruno and his daughter will leave for Europe early 
in May ona three months’ trip which will combine business 
and pleasure. 

















— Patents granted March 29, 1892: 


Extension transposing key............. J, Bracken ..... eee... No, 471,713 

Mechanical musical instrument........ C. Kretschman..,....... * 471,559 

apothad Sor peaincing URNS 98, Ofpati ieas ci: ” 472,019 
by electro magnetism, 

PRR OOO oo dutes soe co0cconeeses cooed. Hesrburger.. .......-. ** 471,717 


Messrs. D. H. Baldwin & Co., of Cincinnati, have registered a trade 
mark, No, 20,903, to be used on pianos, 

—Harmony Harr,—George W. Elisworth, Bowling Green, Ohio, This 
is similar in all points of construction to the ordinary orchestral pedal 
harp, but reduces the number of strings to 26 and pedals totwo, It com- 

















which is very promising of larger growth, owing to the fact that we d@&l'| attachment which revolves the rollers is started, As the keys are struck | prehends all the keys of music, both major and minor, and by its peculiar 
only in honest, high grade goods, and handle them on a very close margin | both the location and value of the notes are registered by means of prick- | stringing and tuning reduces performance upon it to the very minimum of 
of profit, and accommodate the purchaser with long credit if he re- | ers on the moving sheet of paper. The apparatus being in position the | ease. It is especially intended and adapted for a supplementary harmony 
quires it, composer has only to start the clockwork by pulling out a stop within | instrument in large orchestra, dance and street orchestra and for accompani- 
Nearly 50 years has this house been established, and the number of | easy reach of his left hand and to play upon his instrument, when his per- | ments to vocal or instrumental parlor music.—** Scientific American,” 
NNL NE NEN NENG NEN NE NESE NG SENN Ne Ne Nb Me Me Nye Nye Me Me Me Me Nhe MS L 





PACKARD ()RGAN 
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AV AN AN ae 





AP UP iP 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





All Parlor Styles furnished in both Five and Six 
Octaves, and with Mirrors if desired. 
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WESSEL NICKEL & GROSS 


_— cota RERS OF — 
GRAND, SQUARE 


sme PLANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 636 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YOoRE. 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Rte. 
L.. F.. HEPBURN. © CO, Xectovch tite, rete seeeece. 7 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Ce., N.Y 
SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 
&@” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 














COURIER. 33 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL, 





(Established in 1849.) 69 OOO MADE 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE. 





Prices Moderate and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





STAUB & CO., cunsany. 


S. W. 61. Teltowerstr. 47-48. 
OOMMISSION MABROCOBRAN TS. 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 





WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


HALLET & DAVIS GO.S PIANOS. 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas, FACTORY: Boston, Masa, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


badorned 7 le st, Getwechall, wrenlt, Bendel. Ses ss, Saro, 
8, Titiens, — nd German we 
Greate by 








HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 
LOUIS CGEHLERT, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 


SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS. 
MULHOUSE FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS. 


204 East 18th Street, 


WENTWORTH 


41 BRISTOL ST., BOSTON, 
Manufactures the Highest Grade 


PIANOS. 


DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


5 ge a Son, te we dD 


Various Grades and Styles. 
gend for Circular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, Boston, Mass. 











New York. 














A. Kx. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, 


MASS. 


CLARENCE Brooks & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK, 





aN af ame) 
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95:FIFTH AVE 





FMEESTER 
[DEMrEsTER 
DAN OS: 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE, GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 


xr oms: Second Avenue, Corner Twenty-first Street, New York. 














ROTH & ENGELHARDT. 
PIANO ACTIONS, @& 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


A. P, ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
is Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
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ne 0 MOM ARTIN GUITARSm i 











Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
tw" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@! 





Por the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr, WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Madame Dr GONI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. S, De La COVA, | 
Mr. CHAS, Dz JANON, 


Mr. N. | LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. H,. WORRELL, | 
and many others, 


Mr. N, W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
States, but also in Europe, They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMANK 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMANN & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUPPALO, N.Y. 








ReBAcH 


4PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Oelebrated Ine 

struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years, 
27" Iilustrated Catalogue furnished on application, 
ices reasonable. Terms favorable. 





Warerooms, 237 E. 23a Street. 
Factory, from 238 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 








- UNEXCELLED IN -—— 

Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 

And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIAN 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


= CINCINNATI, O 


General Factors, - - 


BP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Oatalogue and Outs of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 
SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 








©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


B86 and 388 Becond Avenne, 
Between sod and 04 Ste., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piane Cases, Strings and Trasses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 








08, 404, 406 & 408 Bast 30th %&., New York. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best 
Piano in America. §29~ Send for Catalogue. 





N, B.—Pianos not shipped before being thereughly 
Tuned and Regulated, 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (O., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


ivory and Composition 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph anc R.R. Station: 


nesnExX. CONN. IVvonRyY TOWN. 


Covered Organ Keys. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
SoOomM Nw. 





A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 


—— OUR — 


SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 


Magnificent in appearance; yarious styles and finishes; 


qualified tone; different sets of reeds easily 


while playing, Can be retailed as cheaply as a five 
octave organ. Made a specialty by many dealers. 


ADDRESS 


H. LEHR & C0., easton, pa. * 


regulated 





M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Chore) and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 








PEASE PIANO COMPANY, 


Successor to C. D. PEASE & CO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEV YORE. 

















STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and $0 Tenth Ave, and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 13th Sts, 
NEW YORK. ~~ 

















McCAMMON PIANO CoO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT # GRAND PIANOS, 


ON EONTA, N. Y. (Mermerly Albany, N, Y.) 








W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas 


Tue ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Hinds of Cut #Saured Yeneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


GTAIB PIANO ACTION £O. 
GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West! 26th Street, 
NEW TOR=X. 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


 % *% 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 





Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


= MANUFACTURER, 








Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 
GRAND, — AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
As cares anc nye vember, nt Agrafie Ln prs ha aerene ‘patent m aoneee 
— ESTABLISHED iss.— a eee aa aa cad ts o8 —~ a _- — _ Freddy er ween ee 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., 


New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANU FACTUBED. 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER —" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex 

cellent.” 


LiszT—*' 
BSSIPOFF—* The very best Piano made.” 


They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 


STECK PIANOS, 


GRORGE STECK & 00, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


rar 


OFFICK AND WAREROOMS;: 





WILHELMJ—" Runk far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOOA—" Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.”’ 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, ; 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


¢ 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 








JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS,” 
$18 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 

GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George’s C h.. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEER 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORE. 


{STULTZ & BAUER, 


~ MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Vo43 St. Paul's M. E.Ch.. 
N Y. + Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. {', Brooklyn Taber 
nacle, 4: "Prlest F Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts: 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, re 


















Upright and Square 








MEDIUM 
, PRICE. 


of ms 
ze . ise 


THE JEWET UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


IUustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


. WORCESIER, 
VA, MASS. 


ee 











GORGEN & GRUBB, 


ws to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


NASSAU. N. Y. 


pee Bini s. 7. ALBRIGHT, 
DEALER IN FINE 


PIANO AND CABINET WOODS AND VENEERS 





















OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
204 Centre Street (formerly occupied by Dawns & Co.), NEW YORK. 


‘BROWN & PATTERSON 


Maroy Avenue and Hope Street, 
BROOBLYN, N. Y. 


PIANO PLATES. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms ; 99 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS or FINE 


2 GUITARS anD MANDOLINS. 


Sole Agents for the Symphonion for the U. 8. 










Piano Stools, Piano Covers, Scarfs, Artists’ 
Busts, Art Embroidery, Swiss Musical 
Boxes, Flags and Banners, Rubber agg 
and Fleece : 
Covers, 
Wareroom 
Stools. 


T. F. KRAEMER & 


107 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


Factories, STEINWAY, LonG ISLAND CITY. Adjoining Steinway 


Hall 








_TinriilagsRt 


af mae to - 
robbers in tone and Finis 


: PROMINENT ARTISTS” 
y highly recommpendthis Firm for 


ee Ariistic Repairing o.., 
ae —séFor information & Price List address 
( JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO., 


IN j VIOLIN MAKERS. 
ww 


IMPORTERS OF BOWS. ELEGANT CASES.& \TALIAN STRINGS 
parcmtaw..  Coaper lasGi(ufe New York, 










[tert sume y Z 

















S, 
THE MULIOAL COURIER. 


STEIN WAY — 


Grand, Square and Upright S 0 H ME 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts ot 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 al I 11 Kast Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL hanes FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman anal e, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. IW! Bs VAT YOR Es. 
s 


wugrg ( Musical Excellence, THERE IS THE 
aE ¢ Artistic Design, BRIGGS WITH 


The Representative Modern PIANO. 
C.C.BRIGGS & CO enetnres 5 & 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 








suet’ Durable Construction, )TE Sort stor. 





 ) Grand and Upright Pianos, 
New York Agency: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 


FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 





PIAN 4ANUFACTURERS A 
INTERNATIC NAL PITC 


PIANO MANUFACTURE! AS 1IATI 
INTERNATI NAL PIT H 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 138th Street, NEW YORK. 


New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 


CONOVER PIANOS Me. 20 Zest 17th street 
curs. JAMES M. StaRR & Co, 


DURABILITY — MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


BEAUTY) STARR PIANO, 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


* Pr" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


5 








Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 
215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 




















